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THE PURPOSF. OF THIS STUDY WAS TWOFOLD— (1) TO FIND WHAT 
LOOICAL HABITS AND ABILITIES POSSESSED BY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
/ CHILDREN WERE DEMONSTRATED IN THE PERFORMANCE OF 
COMPOSITIONAL TASKS, KND (2) TO COMPARE THE WRITTEN 
COMPOSITIONS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN WHO HAD STUDIED 
UNDER THE NEBRASKA CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT CENTER'S LANGUAGE 
: ARTS PROGRAM FOR A LEAST TWO YEARS WITH THOSE COMPOSITIONS 
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NEBRASKA PROGRAM AND IN OTHER’S HAVING A TRADITIONAL LANGUAGE 
ARTS PROGRAM. INSTANCES OF CERTAIN TYPES OF LANGUAGE BEHAVIOR 
IKRE IDENTIFIED AND MEASURED. RESULTS SHOWED THAT (1) 

CHILDREN WHO HAD STUDIED UNDER THE NEBRASKA PROGRAM WERE 
BETTER ABLE TO PERFORM THE WRITING TASKS NECESSARY TO PRODUCE 
WELL DEVELOPED AND CLEARLY ORGANIZED STORIES THAN WERE 
"^. . CHILDREN IN THE TRADITIONAL PROGRAM, (2) THE VISIBLE FORMS OF 

l-fc Written expression had an effect upon the linguistic forms of 

l|?&;THE CHILDREN'S WRITTEN COMPOSITIONS, (3) THE ADAPTATION OF 
11 ^‘VTaDULT language expressions by CHILDREN TO THEIR OWN MODELS 
I^v VaMD uses indicated that the forms OF OUR LANGUAGE PRESENT 
PROBLEMS FOR CHILDREN IN UNDERSTANDING LANGUAGE AREAS THAT 
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ARE NEW TO THEM, AMO jt4) WITHIN ANY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL GRADE, 



CHILDREN MAY BE OF SEVERAL DIFFERENT LEVELS OF COGNITIVE 









ABILITY BUT THESE LEVELS ARE NOT INDICATED BY STANDARD U ANC 
ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 
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iNTRODUCTION 



With the tremendoue increase in technology in 
our civilizationt we have felt an increasing need for 
adults to develop better the ability to write clearly 
and effectively within a variety of situations and for 
a multitude of purposes. Yet a considerable percentage 
of the human products of American school classrooms, 
secondary- school graduates, are grossly unequipped. 

Many, having '* completed” twelve years under traditional 
language- arts programs in the schools, emerge un- 
skilled in the crafts of writing, unknowledgable in the 
literary heritage of their mother- tongue, uninterested 
in and unappreciative of the abilities shown by recog- 
nized craftsmen in the arts of writing. 

Within the past few years scholars, school teachers, 
and teacher educators have finally begun to sit down 
with one another to find ways to help the situation 
without merely passing the blame from one to another 
exclaiming, ”The kids can’t write!” The suggested 
solution to the problem lies, at least from the point 
of view of parleys which began Nebraska’s Project 
English curriculum work, in affecting a change in the 
school environment so that somehow children may become 
acquainted with the best of literature, gain a per- 
spective of their language, and be motivated to perform 
tasks which will develop the habits necessary to 
writing well themselves. 

It is apparent, however, that any attempt to affect 
such a change successfully must be born out of an in- 
creased knowledge with respect to the developmental 
patterns of children. Thus, there is a basic need for 
information about (a) what steps the child takes in 
coming to write effectively, (b) what the child is 
capable of doing in given situations, and (c) when he 
is logically and physiologically equipped to take what 
steps. This study is intended as a step in the direction 
of satisfying that need for information. ' 
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It goe$ withoWj ^ayihg that we believe the 
of producing affectiVife wtiters in r American Public-^ 
systems is not ipsuthlbtintable. For this research we 
have -- successl-ully, we think -• taken the attitude 
that the child in the classroom is not only i to be the 
beneficiary of any results but — most important ‘ - 
that it is from studying the child* s behavior (lin- 
guistic and otherwise) that we may find the key to any 
useful * solution. 



We operate, therefore, vdth an eye to finding in 
the child* s own activities, in his own products, clear 
indications of the level of his ability to work with 
given linguistic material, in the; hope that by finding 
these indications the teacher may be helped to find 
the match for them and so be better equipped to guide 
the child on. 

As a background for this study the researches of 
Jean Piaget and his associates at the Institut J. J, 
Housseau, Geneva, Switzerland, into concept formation 
and growth promises to be directly relevant. But, as 
with most comprehensive studies of this type of ma- 
terial, they deal primarily with children* s spontaneous 
oral behavior in situations in which the child is taken 
either individually or in small groups. They. do not 
as a rule investigate the written works of the child or 
work with the children in groups as large as those with 
which the American classroom teacher must work. Thus, 
with regard to the observations of Piaget, we need to 
know what parts of them are applicable to children 
operating in the larger group situation and what parts 
of them are useful to the teacher concerned with 
teaching composition. 



At this time, we are not particularly concerned 
with stepping up the child* s rate of cognitive growth. 
Rather our main task is to define the stages of growth, 
with respect to composition writing in the group situa- 
tion. But we are not only interested in defining the 
child’s compositional habits and abilities while he is 
operating within the environment of the traditional 
elementary school language- arts program. We are con- 
cerned also with the effects of a different learning 
enyironment upon his written products. Thus the 
children whose works we studied represent students 
working under (a) the Nebraska Program developed as 
part of Project English by the Nebraska Curriculum 
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Th6 Nebraska Curriculum Developiiieht C0h4er-^v^p^^^ 

:Uin...Sia'%;. ■ '•' 

/br^^der,/ 

"^c6her|nt, and more challenging environmen^^^^^ 
developing young writers than is the tradltionax^ 
Jahghage- arts program. If we find that thf cHiidyen 
uhder the Nebraska Program do develop certain 
oF'thinking and/or writing which would b6 of 
oyer and above those developed under the tradi%^^ 
program, it would indeed be of help for us f 6 kh^ 

And if’ there are aspects of the children’s writihig^ 
which appear in the products of both Prbgremsi khbwihg 
this would provide some further basis for the work of 
future curriculum planners. 
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^Henceforth in this report, these two programs 
will be referred to as Program A and Program B, re- 
spectively. 
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METHOD 



■ Procedures . .Since we were chiefly concerned with 

^ 1 - . ^ ^ 1 ^ ^ ^ X ^ 4 r\m 

ViW way^ XII WIIXVII* CllXXUXt?!] UOt? Xquyua^^ Xl» awwvrm^** 

different sorts of tasks in various situations, it was 
necessary for us to construct situations in which the 
children could respond on paper with as few outside 
restrictions as possible on their logical and imaginative 
habits,^ Thus, we developed four different types of ^ ^ 
writing assignments, each of which was geared to elicit 
kinds of language behavior that might reveal the child* s 
ability to work effectively within a given literary 
genre and to handle given concepts. In addition, some 
.pf the children participated in another situation which 
■involved their working discursively in connection with 
their own ;vritten questions. 

The four writing assignments, which we shall refer 
to as “Situations”, were given the children in their 
own schools during the regular school day. (See 
Appendix A for complete details as to how each assign- 
ment was given and how the children’s work in each 
case was used by us.) Compositions from Situation IV 
were gathered earliest in the school year. In it the 
young writers might write whatever kind of story they 
wished. About a month afterward. Situation I followed 
in which the children heard a folk tale, containing 
magical elements, and built around a common motif with 
which Program A children should have been familiar — 
i.e., the main character leaves or is taken from a 
happy, secure home environment out into peril; he 
survives the difficulties to regain security and 
happiness. In this case the children were asked to tell 
the tale on paper making any changes, additions, or 
omissions they wish. 

Then, at least a week later, the children wrote 
in Situation III, where they were required to th' of 
something they had seen or heard of happening ana write 
a myth to explain it. (Program A children, in their 
regular classroom lessons, should have been familiar 
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with niiyths of ' this ^nd of hther SQxtii 
gxadejieyeX uoits pn this genre aic0]ihclu|l4il% 



Nebraska GurHculMtn* Prograij B chij drift 
been fPiAiliar with mytht tdoj pbt ■ dl.jl ‘ rule^^^ 
traditional PurriPiilptn^ thpre if' p6 SyStenfiatip 
roeht pf rtiyth as a genre distinct from fairy tale or 
fantasy;) ^ 






Situation V was given at least a week after; the 
Phildrep had performed in Situation III, This tinie a 
f ilm of a physics experiment was shown them ^ pnd thoi^^ 
assigned task was to.- write some kind of an explanatioh 
of the outcome of thp experiment but they need not poh- 
cerp them^^ with - whether their written explanation 

wfs correctj^^^^ or not — they were at 

tiberty to offer any kind of explanation they wishpd* 
1iho.se chiid^ wished to write a myth to 

phenomena they had viewed might ; 
fp't soj and those who wished to offer 

natural explanations might write their ideas without 
feat of being penalized fox being incorrect. 

the small group of children who participated in 
Situation II {sonietime after they had written in Situa- 
tion V) also orally discussed the filmed experiment 
with the investigator and with others of their group. 

In addition to discussing the film, these children 
discussed a variety of subjects of their own choice at 
regular intervals during the school year. Tapes of all 
these discussions along with records of their written 
questions, which were the take-off points for the dis- 
cussions, yielded information on their ways of thinking 
in several kinds of contexts as well as a volume of 
samples of their oral language behavior which could be 
compared with their written offerings. 



For each child in the study information about his 
family’s socio-economic status (as determined from his 
father’s occupation), his parent’s educational level 
(i.e., years of formal schooling), and his performance 
in standard tests, including his IQ score based on the 
California Test of Mental Maturity Short Form, and his 
grade placement on California Reading and Language 
Achievement Tests. 



All children’s compositions were transcribed, by 
a typist, in such a way as to reproduce the children’s 
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workCiwlth ; the same Wir^g , ^ . 9|)eiMh^ * sp 
punctuation assapp^athd^ ihe ther dHgihai. ? 0 ^xin?^ 
the compbaitionp hfliy thjB* SituationUum^^^ ahau 
numbef r\a siigned tnb ^chiidi ■ appeared ^ onSthe^pape 
the^ time ote analysis; 

'i V v;5?.rf^ 00?;i* I fi ^' . • '■■ ■'•••■■ • .'- ■ 

•■ '' f S, s f- r^\.%<d-y, ■ !- n. ■■ 

The Sample , The children, £rom whom works in th 
f our ‘Writing 1 situations Were ^gathered > twerei selected 

<£ AMh. ^ mi X ^-w A. A Mb >' A .A - •« #» iC ^ ^ t r 

ported by the eLouls W^ andyMaud Mill Family.oFdunaation, 
iThat'^pr eject, cbntitled: %x”A longitddiijalff^tudyoof/ethe 
Syntax land r^ntent ^:ot ^©hildren ’ i Gbmposit ionC t (iGr ades 
■ 2-6 ). v'J ^ which ma s t begun ^in ? the academic tyea^» tl963-64, 
^provided rf or the gathering c.oil xcomposit ions c^ior tthe an 
t initial ay ear of ourpstudyr-#^''’1964*»65i'^i w^UI 

f‘;,i;;rd :-.,n App»;?f/a t of f-'d ■.. : X . 

Since our purposes in the study of children* s 
writings f would ibestrhe served by going ginto great gde- 
^ tail lwith€?respeCt ito ceaoh xchildls ;compositions#ii;rather 
than cby cmaking a morie dsupexf ie ial dc o nt en t esea rch vof x the 
works of great numbers of children, we elected not to 
try to use the whole syntax- study sample. Instead, our 
sample was chosen fromRthe.^iarger sample partly on the 
basis of closeness of the schools to the investigator* s 
iheadauarters and partly on the basis of where the 5 
\iargest clusters of syntax- sample chxlojnen were enrolled 
;Cb4each gr^dexlcvel. iThus, two Program B schools were 
(the Cites ot odr data gathering --Xthe^two schools which 
contained the largest groups'^at each gr,ade level. vFor 
exactf numbers of th%> lax^gest iP^ogram xB -Samples taken for 
any writing situation at leach grade Aevel#:iaee . 

chart for Situation III in Appendix A,\p. A-7^.} Simi- 
larly,^ two Program A schools prbviddd the sample it 

: tteLfelr it . year pL t be„ , s tudy^_ln J\^ic 
grades 2, 3, and 4 were available, because the Nebraska 
Program had not been used in the schools long enough to 
allow children beyond ftha ‘"fburth grade to have had more 
than two years of work under the Program. 
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r > The samples from each program are comparable in 
the background factofC mentioned above U^spe p. 5/ and 
also in that at^^eech gradp level at^least fqur class- 
^rooms a re repr e defS^ted ' ^dur i hg^ the f irCt -and x second ,y Car s 
Ofu, the iStudiili 

for the third year of the study was taken from only one 

■cla'Ssroom^-:at teacb>'grade .tlevel. t ■ v: 1 1 t lar. e f la i s 
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Only children of Pi^ograltt A were folldw^^ .dh a 
longitudinal basis for three cohsabutive aach 

year writing in three 6f the four diffet'aht Situations k 
Qiildren of . both PiOgtalnS perfoifihed in Situation iV 
for two consecutive years, while Situations t, III, 
and V were 'done in Program B only durihg the first 
year Of this study. 



The sample uj^od for Situation II, the discussion 

Ci^+iia+nr\n *5 a*P t/AS!Art^e+ of +.Ha 

, v«F««%ir«ibW w«» w ••• 'V* w«* w ♦ •'W j IP* • '• 

children in the writing- sample . For it we took the 
largest group of second graders in Program A who were 
available from one classroom, and we worked with them 
for three consecutive years— i.e., through their 
second, third and fourth grades. Complete details on 
the Situation II sample, procedures and results will 
be found in Appendix B of this report. 



The following chart shows at what grade levels 
our children performed in each situation. Arrows 
connect groups of children followed from year to year. 



Gr. Levels 
Tears " 

1964- 65 
(1st Yr.) 

1965- 66 
(2nd Yr.) 

1966- 67 



PROGRAM A 

3 



IV, I, III IV, I 

V, II ^ 




IV, I 

m,Vv III,Vv 

IV, I,III^ IV, I ^IV, I 

V, 11 III,V III,V 

^ I, 



III 



voru xr.; 

Gr. Levels 


2 


V • . 

PROGRAM B 
3 . 4 


LX V 

5 


6 


Vears 










1963-64* 


IV 


IV IV 






1964-65 


IV, 


A IV.^iSm IV, iNi IV, I 


Si IV, I 


(1st Yr.) 


III.V 


III.V ^ III.V 


III.V 


III.V 



*1963-64 was the year prior to the initiation of this 
study, thus the only compositions available from that 
year are from Situation IV. (These were also used for 
syntax analysis in the Hill Family Study.) 
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Methods ' of - An 




Pot each of the four writihi 



situations instrum€^t§ W6te devised to enable the ^ratfx 
of the children’s OW^bSitions to glean various kihds 
of data by no,ting 8p)durrences of certain types of ex- 
pressions' and fey looking for certain logical factors 
in the organization of the child’s writing. In ad- 
dition to the factors singled out by using the ihstru- 
mentSj the investigator made note of instances of 
thought- Jumps which were similar to those found in the 
language behavior of children in Piaget’s studies. 

The instruments used for each writing situation appear 
in Appendix A along with a description of their use; 
Appendix B contains the instrument used for classifi- 
cation of the children’ s written questions collected 
in connection with Situation II discussions. 



Cfeppositions gathered in Situation IV, in which 
children were permitted to write any sort of story ^ 
they wished about anything they wished, were classi- 
fied according to a Subject-Classification List built 
expressly for this purpose (See p. A-89 ff.) in order 
to answer the rather broad question: ”What do children 

elect to write about when free to do any sort of story 
they wish?” Also each composition was read for the ^ 
following elements; l) logical completeness and or- 
ganizational clarity; 2) the presence of explicit 
argument; 3) the presence of explicit analogies; and 
4) the appearance of logical inconsistencies. Note 
was kept on; whether the composition had a title; if 
so, whether the title fit the story; and whether the 
end of the story was designated by some expression, 
such as ”The End,” From these evaluation notes on the 
Situation IV compositions tally was made of all these 
factors. Charts and detailed remarks on the results 
of these tallies are given in Appendix A (p, A-88 ff.) 
along with sample compositions from that writing 
situation. 



The compositions produced under Situation I, in 
which the children heard a story and then were asked 
to tell it but in their own way, were subjected to 
two phases of analysis. First, by way of a Feedback 
Instrument, the rater made note of what events and what 
characters in the taped story appeared in each child’s 
composition. (If there was no feedback, the compo- 
sition was placed in a separate category which we 
called ’’completely creative”.) Information gained 
from using the Feedback Instrument was then used as a 
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mikH notatioh^ 

AinA rt'jfti^hlAhA were made bv the. ;’ ■■■■■" •y>:'fi^j^ 



basis from wich tq 

chan9esv 4ddi*tiohs, ahd oM^bidhs were made by tbe 
child Hn tKe taj^d J’flid&ef story'* / These notations 
w4r0 made in a tV$til(h4tic fashion by keying them into 
ah ihstrubeht wd developed to separate but certMn , 
kinds, of additions and changes -- see Creative Changes 
Index, bp; A- 26- 28. The data gathered from the Index 
was taHied; The results are given in detailed charts 
in Appendix A. 



ir\r*A Di^/\/«v»AfjVh A 



^K41/4V«An tuar*a +A uiri +.A Ufider . 

Situation I for three consecutive years, it was decided 
that a different '* trigger story" should be used each 
year so that we might get more spontaneous responses 
from these chiidren the second and third years, they 
wrote than if they were to work from the same "trigger 
story" each time. This meant, of course, that a hew 
Feedback Instrument was required for the "trigger _ 
stories" used during the second and third ypars. The 
Feedback Instruments for all three stories, however, 
were constructed on such similar lines that the type 
of results gotten may be compared. For the reader’s 
convenience and in the interest of clarity. Feedback 
Instruments along with a complete reprint of each 
"trigger story" used for Situation I are presented in 
Appendix A (thanks to the kind permJ^ssion of the 
publishers of the stories). 



When the children were asked to write myths to 
explarn 30in3 natural phenomenon (Situation III), the 
investigator spent some twenty minutes immediately 
prior to giving the writing instructions presenting 
3 unit on myth. We were partly interested, therefore^ 
in whether or not the children's written responses 
would contain feedback of materials given them in the 
unit. Hence, part of the instrument devised for 
analysis of Situation III compositions was specific 
cally designed to pick up cases of elements fedback. 

In addition, the instrument (see p. A-73) was made 
sensitive to l) the sorts of things the children 
attempted to explain mythical]'/, and 2) whether the 
young writer was so ill- equipped to perform within 
the genre of myth as to give explicit indications 
that his "explanation" was untrue or outmoded. 
Situation III compositions were separated into four 
general groups: first, those containing myth of the 

type requested — i.e. , explanation of natural phe- 
nomenon; second, those presenting myths of other 
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sorts; tbird, those whi;ph bel'bri^ in other categories 
of fiction, such as fiiiry fablo# or fantasy?, 

and f ourthi those giving a biographical or otherwise 
factual accourtt of events. All these compositions^ 
were rated ,on their organizational clarity and tneir 
logical completeness; and note was made of c??®® 
which the child indicated the end of his writing by 
”The End^* or some such expression. Charts showing^ 
the tallied results of the Situation III j.n»i.rumcnv 
appear in Appendix A (pp. A-75-78) . 



Explanations the children wrote ^or Situation V, 
in which they were asked to write some 
of explanation for the phenomenon observed in a tiimea 
physics experiment, were divided into two 
groups: those that offered natural explanations ana 

those presenting myths as explanation. 

Inquiry Training Films, developed by Richaro Suchman, 
were used to give the children something about vvnicn^ 
to write. Program A children, who wrote in this sort 

_*j- At eVi/%uin a rinTTerent 



pianations lor tne experimenx-5 jce&uxua i — y 

to evaluation according to the instrument we devised 
for this purpose — see p. A-103. In this connection 
the rater noted: l) what feedback of film events 

occurs in the child* s composition; 2) what mistakes 
are apparent in the child* s perception or in his 
description of what he viewed; 3) what explanation is 
presented, if any; 4} whether an analogy is presented 
in the child’s explanation; 5) whether mythical elements 
appear within the explanation; and 6) whether the ex- 
planation given by the child fits the Scientific Ex- 
planation Key. As a Scientific Explanation Key we used 
the list of *' necessary conditions” for each experiment 
presented in the manual accompanying the Illinois 
Inquiry Training Films. If the child’s explanation 
fit the Key at some point, we counted the explanation 
as ’’scientific”. Explanations offered by the chiloren 
which did not fit this Key but which were attempts at ^ 
natural explanation were grouped into^ separate categories 
in which compositions containing similar explanations 
were placed together. These were then ordered as to the 
degree of complexity involved in the- explanations and 
the nearness of the explanation to what would be in- 
volved in a correct scientific explanation. Results 
gathered from Situation V compositions are presented 
in detail in Appendix A, pp. A-107, A-110, and A-114. 



• « 

Ha+a gathered fitorn the W6rk ot a given child w^s 

susceptible to compatison on a cross- situational basis, 

and if the child was part of the Program A sample, 

longitudinal comparisons within the same 

be made. Also some comparisons could be made 

children of Prooram A and those of Program B, using ao 

a basis similarity in the individual children s back- 

* ^ \ ^ ^ ^ ^ I ^ Ai cn. X or 

grouna lacxoxs inuicaccu * 1 * ^ 

those children in the Program A sample 

in Situation II comparisons of written ®P®*|"^.?^* 

pressions were made by means of detailed notes oi ^ 

investigator on the children’s 

various instances recorded in transcripts of Situa 
II discussions. 



HESULTS 



Results obtained from analysis of Situation I 
compositions include the following: 

1. Compositions which were incomplete (in that no 
terminal punctuation was used in the final sentence 
which was grammatically unfinished) were obtained only 
from second grade children in the sample. Children of 
Program A, who turned in incomplete compositions during 
their first year of writing in Situation managed to 
write Situation I compositions that satisfied our 
criteria of "completeness" for this situation during 
their second and third years. 

2. a) Almost all compositions that were rated "cre- 
ative" were sparked by some incident or predicament 
within the "trigger story", b) "Creative compositions" 
written in the second and third years of the study were 
as a rule built around the motif Of the "trigger story" 
used, c) Almost all "creative compositions" gathered 
in the second and third years were written by children 
who had written compositions rated as "creative" during 
the first and second years, respectively.. 

3. In general compositions gathered from Program A 
children during the first year contained more feedback 
of events and characters in the "trigger story" than 
did those written by children in Program B, 

4. In compositions containing feedback a very small 
portion contained feedback of a middle section of each 
"trigger story" which served primarily the function of 
development of plot and main characters. 

5. A large proportion of children in both programs 
whose compositions contained feedback made characters 
who bore names in the "trigger stories" nameless in 
their compositions. 
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6»: Ttii§ words 9 b, ^cauSBi so « since ; and f b? h w^jre. tho^ 
only logical indicators used by the children in theii 
4^pbpO,Sitions two being the rnost common) i 

with the occasional exception of the disjunctive in- 
didatbr, either — or which appeared in Cases in 
which one character in the child* s story was presenting 
ahdther with an ultimatum. 

7, Few cases of logical inconsistencies appeared in 
the Children* s compositions. Those were apparently 
the cohsequence of young writers getting so busy v:/ith 
the' Succession of events that some points in the 
sucCeSsloh were neglected. 



8. a) With respect to the feedback of magical elements 
in the '’trigger stories", it was very common that the. 
writers would make explicit connections (not given in 
the "trigger stories") between the magical happenings 
and the actions of certain characters, b) Most of the 
children who made explicit such connections in second 
and third year Situation I compositions were the same 
children who had done so in the first and second years, 
respectively. 



9. Children. in Program A who made changes in linguistic 
expressions used in the "trigger stories" *•- changing 
ordinary expressions to more modern or slang expressions 
— were repeaters, too. Thus, they made this sort of 
change two or three years in a row. 



Our analysis of Situation III compositions showed 
that Program A children usually had a better sense of 
genre with respect to myth than did children in Pro- 
gram B. This ability was borne out further in second 
and third year myth-writing done by Program A children. 
Program A compositions were generally better, more 
clearly organized and logically wrapped up than were 
those from Program B; furthermore, third year compo- 
sitions from Program A showed considerably greater 
finesse on the part of their writers in developing 
characters and plot than first year Situation III 
compositions. 



Situation IV compositions revealed that at least 
9b% of the children wrote fictional stories, the majority 
of which were tales of personal adventures in which the 
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chief character was the writer or some other person* 
These stories contained no explicit tip-off that they 
were invented. Approximately 87?^ of all compositions 
written in this situation were rated as logically com- 
plete. The great proportion of them bore titles that 
fit, the stories; and approximately 10^ of them used in 

4*Ka\/ cauf 

\#VUipV#9X Jk O.V/III — — 

writing • 



Compositions obtained from Situation V, in which 
children were asked to explain ’’Why?” with respect to 
a filmed physics experiment, in most cases consisted of 
fragmentary sentences beginning: "Because...”. 

Analysis of these compositions revealed that the only 
children who elected to write completely mythical ex- 
planations of the natural events viewed were fourth 
and sixth graders; and the number of those children 
was few. Furthermore, in those compositions attempting 
natural explanations mythical elements appeared in 
several from grades 2, and 3; and there, mythical 
elements were incorporated into a variety of kinds of 
natural explanations. 

When first year natural explanations were grouped 
and ordered according to increasing logical complexity, 
statistical calculations showed them to have no sig- 
nificant correlation with their writers’ IQ or with 
their grade level. 

During the first and second years, where heat 
was really a causal factor in the outcome of the yiewed 
experiments, a significant proportion of explanations 
offered by second, third, and fourth graders contained 
the notion that the object involved melted. 

In second year explanations of the brass ball and 
ring experiment there was no indication that a notion 
of heat conduction was involved in any child’s view. 



Third year explanations of the floating and 
sinking bl "cks of wood revealed that’ the writers neld 
the weight of the blocks to be a controlling factor, 
although few attempted to explain how. 



Question Book entries recorded in connection with 
Situation II children revealed that the most signifi- 
cant changes in the sorts of questions asked were in 
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Classes I and V 6f th6 Instrument — Questions 

of Causal Explanation and in Questions of Classiti- 
cation', the latter particularly in requests 
Many entries made during the second year of the stuay, 
when the children were in the third grade, apparently 
arose out of material given the children in .their 
regular classroom lessons. For example, there were 
questions about the Heffalump in Winnie the Pooh, 
about American pioneers and Indians, and about matters 
that were included in the classroom teachers presen- 
tation on the solar system. 



From our analysis of data from Situations I, II, 
III, and V children in the study showed a pronounced 
tendency to reproduce expressions they heard or saw 
and to model their own language after certain ex« 
pressions, regardless of the fitness of those models 
from an "adult” point of view. 

WKe 2 ^e free discussion was allowed, in Situation II, 
there were numerous attempts on the part of every chUd 
in the discussion groups to assimilate new material in 
terms of a model already familiar to them. The models 
the children attempted to use in these cases were 
readily expressed and elaborated on by them. 



By detailed analysis of the Situation II dis- 
cussions we found second and third graders speaking of 
the sun and moon in personified terms. The most common 
notion held of the sky involved its being thought 0 * .^.n 
terms of a blanket or a sheet through which one could 
pass; further, the moon, in these cases, was spoken of 
as being "closer to the earth" than the sky. When the 
children were in the second grade, several of them 
habitually interchanged the words, steam and smoke. ^ 
These sorts of conceptual connections are exactly like 
those Piaget reported as occurring in his encounters 
with children of the same age group. 

The ease with which our Situation II children 
while in discussion would invent "facts" -- particularly 
about the solar system — was outstanding in our middle ^ 
and low ability groups in the fourth grade (that is, 
during their third year in the study). All these cases, 
however, showed the inventors to be shaping new material 
presented them by fellow group members framed correctly 
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in one sort of linbuistic expression -- shaping the 
material and the given language in terms of a concrete 
model, the suggestion of which we found in the terms 
of the given linguistic expression, A prime example oi 
the facility with which this shaping was accomplished 
in the children’s discussions occurred in a session 
with the low fourth grade group about midway through 

^ • nrw A 1 * 1*^1 ^ 

1#IS4*9 9VII\/VX VSAXXVIX^II WW^^W 

planets of our solar system. One of them mentioned 
that some of the planets had more than one moon, and 
when questioned (wonderingly) by one of our "best 
inventors” the girl said, "Jupiter has nine moons. 

Our "inventor” retorted that that couldn’t be right 
because "there is only one moon" . He continued with: 
" The moon is our moon!” Other children in the group 
expressed difficulty with the idea that another planet 
had a moon, "because how could the moon shine here for 
us and be shining for some other planet at the same 
time.” One of the group then remarked that he wished 
we had more moons, at which our "inventor" then pro- 
ceeded to supply the earth with more moons: "Well, we 

have more than one moon. There’ s the great big full 
moon, and the half moon, and a little moon and a little 
sliver skinny moon.” Then another child took up the 
progression by offering: "And there’s the harvest moon, 

too.” 



In this case one may see, behind the children’s 
inventions, ordinary language expressions which are 
of help to him in suggesting the direction to take in 
his inventing. Expressions in which various common 
phenomenon observed of the earth’s satellite are 
characterized with the definite article "the" preceding 
"moon” -- we speak, for instance, of "the moon,” "the 
harvest moon," "the full moon," etc,, etc. 
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Furthermore, in the instances of such inventions 
the child inventor readily proceeds to use gestures 
to describe how he pictures the whole thing -- in the 
case of the moons, mentioned above, our "inventor" 
designated a spot on the table as the earth and other 
spots encircling it as the moons, explaining that they 
all go around the earth, three being hidden from view 
at any given point on the earth on any given night. 



Caution on the part of any adult who attempts to 
interpret children’s questions is definitely necessary. 
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for just as Piaget repbrts with respect to spontf^ous 
oral questions we found children s written 
Book entries quite deceptively framed. SI??;); i, 

common among our children's work to find *hat although 

questions may be written in the the’ 

they might well be intended quite differently by the 
HmIw +ho ftTfll ddliviillGS V Ifl tllG Q1S« 

WSt4aJb\4« V/IWUT W%.*B^** 

cusslon sessions) did the children make clear their 
intended queries. 



By the end of their fourth grade, it was noted 
that children of the high reading ability group had 
well begun to formulate hypotheses during the 
cussion sessions and to imagine out loud methods 
experimentally testing them. This occurred only with 
respect to certain kinds of materials which happened^ 
to be manipulatable. The role of probability as it is 
involved in adult scientific considerations was com- 
pletely absent from all our children’ s verbalized 
procedures, even though the word, probably, very 
frequently occurred in their remarks. 



The results of a sociogram questionnaire admpis- 
tered to our Situation II children revealed that in 
third grade their spontaneous reactions of approva- 
and disapproval of a group member’ s contributions were 
not related to what a child wa^ saying. They were 
instead the expressions of buddy^ or riyal 
ships toward the contributing chiiu. During fourth 
grade, however, children’s spontaneous reactions toward 
their fellow’s contributions began to show a much 
closer relationship to what the speaker said than to 
who was speaking. 



Note: Complete details of the results of writing 

situations and sample writings are presented in Appendix 
A of this report. Results of Situation II discussions 
and Question Book entries are given in Appendix • 
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DISCUSSION 



The overall effect of the great bulk of results 
from this three year study of children’s writing and 
speaking performances should be stated in terms ox the 
increase in the number of questions it has served to 
prompt. For much of what we have noted about the 
language behavior of children in our five situations 
provides a background against which answers to more 
specific questions might be sought through further 
research. 

Our search in the children’ s remarks for instances 
of behavior similar to those reported by Piaget and his 
associates proved interesting and showed us that these 
instances would occur in their written expressions as 
well as in their oral speech. How to relate such be- 
havioral instances to the theory of co9nitive growth 
formulated by the Piaget group with respect to certain 
types of concepts becomes a problem for us, however, 
since in many cases the children whose products we 
searched were available to us only for the writing 
situations. We have attempted to compare those caps 
with others for which we have both writing and oral 
products. And by so doing several parts of the 
Piagetian theory are apparently relevant. We will, 
therefore, offer as suggestions the following remarks 
on relationships of verbal and written performance 
shown by our data to Piaget’s cognitive pages. ^^^lY 
further research may establish the validity and the 
usefulness of suggestions. 

The egocentrism which Piaget says charactepzes 
the language behavior of young children may be taken 
to be manifested in the habits of writing we found 
prevalent in our children up into the fourth grade. 

The sparseness of explanation of what the children 
intended by their questions and often in their oral 
discussion of the questions, in their responses to 
the Situation V film, and in the extent to which many 
of them (especially in Program B) failed to develop 




the threads of eVents ahd ifttei^acitbnfe of characters 
in their writteh ^tpries thppe may be dup to 3 
childish habit of acting as though the writer assumes 
his reader .knows whit is intended and understands tuixy. 

The fact that our Program A children, as they pro- 
gressed from year to year, had apparently begun to 
develop some of the habits necessary to clearly ae- 

vex oping xneir sxories may weix luean vi*av — ^^7 

had some effect on the child’ s tendency toward ego- 
centrism to the extent that this childish attitude be- 
gan to be broken down, dissipated, with respect to the 
writing task at hand. We note, though, that this could 
not be shown in all our writing situations, because 
Situation V compositions were almost as s^a^rsely ex- 
plained at the higher grade levels as they were at 
grades two and three, for the most part. W'here we 
found the apparent growth in techniques of story de- 
velopment was within the framework of the myth writing 
and the fairy tale or fantasy writing products. 

Whether or not this has to do with the child| s 
supposed egocentrism may be debatable, however, since 
one can also say that the children of Program A learned 
better than did those of Program B what counts as 
*' storytelling” . In that case it would seem at least 
that the Nebraska Program must be an influencing factor 
in the children’ s learning the game of storytelling 
and the game of mythwriting. 

In the language habits of our children in Situa- 
tions I, II, III, and V, we found numerous instances 
of children using expressions which Piaget took as 
manifestations of the child’s viewing the world in 
mythical terms. Such instances were found in the early 
grades in both Programs, and in Situation V compositions 
their frequency dropped considerably as grade level in- 
creased, In Program B compositions a similar drop in 
the incidence of myth creations bccured in responses 
to Situation III, except for a very few very able 
writers. In Program A, however, second and third 
year Situation III products showed no similar drop in 
frequency of myths created at the higher grade levels. 
This would seem to indicate thst the Nebraska Program’s 
continued work with myth as a genre in each grade level 
as the children advance through elementary school acts 
as a reinforcement of the habits of mythically viewing 
the natural world* 
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A check of Progtam A children's ",1. 

Situation V revealed that those who^were able 
myth in Situation III were usually „uren 

Who offered natural explanations ®ohtft"J"9 "“.Eat the 
elements in Situation V. This would indicate that the 
myth work included in the regular classroom activities 
under the Nebraska Program did nOv. operate -- -- 
inhibit -the child' s normal tendency to -grow away f-om 
lookihg at the natural world in mythical terms. 






Our Situation II discussions with the children ' 
through their second and third grades contained 
many instances of expressions exactly . 

recorded^by Piaget and interpreted; by him as 
cations of the "mythical” view, that^we ^^^hAJ^w^nled 
to question his remarks this^matter. -Wh^^^ 

tb4#fine is the possible effects of this childish^^^ 

of nhe child’s ability to grasp new material to do 
specific kinds of compositional tasks. If by 
the child a regular dose of myth as a part^ot nis 
cui^riculum at the elementary school grade levels, ^ 
might be able to take advantage of his ^ childish^. view 
in such a way as to: make him better fble^to perfo 
within/ certain literary genre it would, of course, oe 
most helpful to know this. As far as oup data 9oas> 
it i would' seem to suggest that the Nebraska Program ^does 
effectively take such an advantage. -We must express 
caution, though, for ours is a fairly small sample^ot 
children on whose performance to base the estaoiisn- 
ment of an area of curriculum planning. ’ 

In > connection with the child’s tendency to view 
the world in mythical terms, as per .the^ Piaget reports, 
we were interested to see' whether the child s growt 
away from that mythical view "*i 9 ht ^include a ;^tenden^ 
to omit magical elements from our Situation I trigger 
stories”. That the tendency did not show up as sig- 
nificant in our children’s writings might be seen as 
a case for their having learned what counts as fai3:y 
tale” telling, which is really no surprise in view of 
the fact that it is this type of story^to which^chil- 
dren are continually exposed in tneir literary lite^^ 
What is interesting in the results of their work with 
the magical elements in the "trigger stories is the 
fact that such a proportion of the children made the 
magical happenings explicitly connected with a 
character’s actions. In many of our children’s compo- 
sitions this explicating took on the character of 
almost doting on the magic involved. 
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The change in interests hf the. Situation II 
children reflected i.h the sorts pf questions they were 
moved to enter in their Question Books shows some 
similarity to the trends reported in Piaget^s study 
of children’s spontaneous oral questions. The 
differences may be accounted for by the difference 
in the operations involved when our children, .fiiade 



entries; one would certainly expect tnat naving xo 
write down one’s queries amid the usual activities of 
a classroom would have something of a artificiaiizing 
effect on the written products. In this connection, 
we were happy to note the increase in frequency during 
the three years of questions arising out of materials 
and activities of the class lessons. It is with that 
in mind that we suggest that the Question Book activity 
provided a legiti.mate way of the children’s expressing 
their difficulties, satisfactions, and wonders that 
might not have found approval otherwise in the busy 



classroom. 



In the children’s compositions in Situation V 
and more so in their discussions in Situation II, the 
extent of the importance in the child* s thinking of 
analogies became particularly evident. In the dis- 
cussions of natural phenomenon in which scientific 
methods might have been applicable, if adults had been 
our participants, we found that the children’s working 
analogies were always concrete, and always seemed to 
govern the way in which material was assimilated by 
them. This suggests to us that many of these analogies 
and the manner in which they were offered and explained, 
and the points to which they were made applicable by 
the children may be used as clear indications of the 
offerers* being, with respect to a given concept, at 
the stage of ” concrete operations” in the Piaget 
scheme. We did not administer to these children any 
of the activity oriented "tests” devised by Piaget 
to discern whether or not these children would fall 
into what he describes as the stage of "concrete 
operations”. Therefore, our suggestion that the^ 
children’s analogies might prove fruitful as an indi- 
cation of this stage of cognitive growth is made subject 
to verification by way of using them in connection with 
children’s performance on the "tests” used by Pis 



In compositions and remarks from every situ& * 
tion in which we gathered children* s responses in 
this study, there are many indications that the forms 



in which adult lahguaiS# is expressed in certain con- 
texts operatfe so afe to present to the child, just be- 
coming familiarr with those expressions, suggestions as 
to how he may proceed to use them. Further, the use 
of certain written forms as models for others was 
clearly indicated in cases when several Question Book 
entries were made at one sitting. These facts exemplify 
the magnitude of the task of language learning, whicn is 
due not only to the nature of language using, 
to the circumstances of language leerning in which the 
child must operate within a classroom shared by often 
as many as thirty other children. In such a situation 
his time is limited severely for trying out his language 
in contexts new to him. He apparently picks up a large 
part of it from hearing it in connection with the overt 
activities that ordinarily occur with it. He assimi- 
lates the new in terms of the language he already used 
and in connection with models he is reminded of from 
the areas he knows directly, and/or can represent 
graphically. 

The Situation II discussions on various topics 
contain a great many accounts of children’ s notions 
with respect to various concepts. These discussions 
were done, however, only with one group of children 
who were followed for three years. As with any 
longitudinal study concerned to define growth over a 
period of time, we are unable to make valid conclusions 
about what constitutes "growth" without some reference 
point other than just "adult usage”. Thus, proper 
interpretation of that part of our data is possible 
only through further data gathered from children who 
have not participated in this situation and who range 
in age from younger than our children to older. 
Furthermore, we have obtained through this study no 
evidence with regard to the possible influence on our 
children’s behavior in the discussions of the training 
that they may have experienced either in the dis- 
cussions themselves or in the classroom under Program A, 
In order to supply answers to these questions, the in- 
vestigator has gathered data from additional groups of 
children in pursuance of another contract with the U. S. 
Office of Education. (See Final Report of Project 
No. 6-8713.) 

The compositions gathered in connection with the 
first year’s work in Situation V, where the children 
were shown the Suchman Film of the varnish can experiment 




the gieSi hUittbeit 6f childt^h who wtote ihat the fcah 
melted fettuck iis ae intereeUngi We found iri our 
discussions with the ^tuation II children that there 
Were, among them as second graders, several who said 
the same thing -- the can melted. It occurred to us 
that perhaps the children would not be so inclined to 
say this if they were able to directly view the can, 
rather than seeing it on film. To check this, Mrs. 
Margaret Overton, teacher in a Program A third grade 
classroom with which we had not previously worked, 
conducted the experiment in the room and then asked 
the children to write their explanations of "Why the 
can collapsed?" She did the experiment exactly as it 
was shown on the film except that she used an electric 
burner rather than a bunson burner. The resulting 
written explanations showed that exactly one third of 
the class of thirty children put “melting" in their 
explanations. This proportion is just slightly higher 
than what we had gotten from third graders in our 
Situation V first year compositions. This would seem 
to indicate that "melting" was used not as a way of 
characterizing the softening and disintegration of the 
material of the can, but rather as a way of saying 
merely that the shape of the can changed. Here, too, 
more data on the child’s conception of melting is 
needed to place this in proper perspective. 




CONaUSIONS 



If we have done nothing else by this study i we 
have shown the relevance of the studies of Jean Piaget 
and his group in Geneva to the language behavior ox 
children who operate within the classroom. We have 
found that in some areas habits of thought and speech 
that he described have made themselves apparent in the 
children's writing under our Situations. We have been 
unable to place the individual children who were our 
subjects upon Piaget’s scale of development, because 
we have not had access to them in other than 
situations and thus have not administered to them the 
sorts of "tests” Piaget uses to discern in what stage 
or substage they are operating. Our observations of 
the Situation II sample children, however, strongly 
indicate that their written work contains many of the 
same kinds of verbal works that are contained within 
their oral behavior and that may be used as 
indications of the writer* s logical habits and abili- 
ties. 



Our work within the school enviroi^eht stands as 
strong evidence that even there the child, if given a 
chance, will provide the trained observer with a niul- 
titude of information about how he looks at the world, 
the activities he is expected to perform and the 
notions of others; and thus the child will show you 
where he is conceptually or logically in the lo[}9 patn 
toward what we might call "adult" logic. But the 
observer must look at the child* s language as an inte- 
gral part of his overt behavior within given situa- 
tions and must present the child with content materials 
within situations in which he can operate at whatever 
level his capabilities allow him to. 

Further, the performance of the child on short 
form written IQ tests, such as we had administered to 
our sample, may be no indication of his conceptual 
ability with respect to certain materials or within 
certain situations. Our comparisons of children's 
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CTMM scoj^Qs wi-bh their Ifi^^iiibhil^tudl abilities as measured 
by ranking their verbal products according to the de- 
gree oi logical complexity they represent turned up 
enough cases of children having the same XQ score and 
beihg at the same grade level but falling at a variety 
of levels on our ranking scale to make us question 
whether such an IQ test may be said to measure the sorts 
of logical ability we were interested in. More work 
must be done to answer this question. 

With regard to their performance in the writing 
situations which demanded an ability to work out the 
organization and development problems that are part of 
storywriting, we conclude that apparently the children 
who have had two to four years of work under the 
Nebraska Program are more at home in such situations 
than our Program B children. That part of the Nebraska 
Program which involves the children in working from 
motifs and rhetorical devices given in model -writings 
may well have been the single greatest “Influencing 
factor effecting our writing products. 

We have here mentioned some of the bsroad con- 
clusions which may be drawn from the results of our 
study. All are framed in tentative statements because 
with respect to each further information most be 
gathered in order to provide surer footing, 
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IMPLICATIONS 



We will assunae for the momer<t that t%e conclusions 
stated above are correct. How is this relevant to the 
problems and tasks of educators and cur*iculum planners r 

First, it would be of great valuf. to teachers to 
gain a thorough working knowledge of ^he works of Jean 
Piaget and of others working on cogn^^^ive development 
research. And by a ** working” knowledge, we do not mean 
merely an acquaintance with the words which comprise 
the reports of those researches. The teacher would 
best be helped by those works if his familiarity with 
their findings and procedures were complemented by his 
own use of them with real children in real situations^ 
Thus, as a classroom teacher, he has at his disposal 
the materials (that is, the children) with which he 
can bring the content of cognitive research studies 
into proper focus, and so give the words in their re- 
ports real meaning for him. 

Second, in order to do this properly, the teacher 
must train himself to observe and note what may often 
have been overlooked by him as commonplace «in the be- 
havior of his child- subjects. And in order to get at 
the children* s natural and often automatic language 
behavior, he must train himself to exercise patience — 
the utmost patience -- when children are in the pro- 
cess of getting out their ideas. In this connection 
it is absolutely essential that the teacher-observer 
refrain from putting words in the child’s mouth. 

Third, if the teacher is to "find the match" for 
a given child’s conceptual equipment, he must always 
be conscious of the child’ s natural habit of shaping 
new material in his own way. Thus the teacher must 
exercise care that he does not interpret the child’ s 
expressions as he would, perhaps more properly, in- 
terpret the expressions of an adult. 



J^ourth, one Who takes lift the task of teaching -- 
partictil early in eifemishtajry ^oh60i^ •• should gain 
sufficient perspective 6f his own language behavior 
and bf his task in the classroom to bring home to his 
oWn classroom planning methods the fact that a room- 
ful of thirty children probably represents several, 
cobhitive levels with respect to each material and 
concept that arises. Therefore, it is essential that 
he realize that teaching is not a matter of filling 
little tanks; and further, that effective teaching is 
not a case of plugging the leaks while one fills the 
tank. 



Fifth, classroom discussion may be extremely 
valuable, fox both the child and the teacher. In un- 
hurried and open discussion sessions the child has 
the opportunity to wrestle with the language of new 
language- games -- that is, with the tasks to which we 
put language in connection with given materials and 
activities that are new to him. The teacher, in such 
sessions, has the opportunity of finding out how the 
child attacks his problem, what he makes of the new 
areas of language-using, where he has his difficulties, 
and how he comes to have those difficulties. 

Sixth, if the teacher is to understand the child* s 
ways of understanding him, he must guard against con- 
stantly excluding open discussion from his daily plans 
in favor of placing the child in a situation in which 
his only means of satisfying the teacher is by re- 
gurgitating the linguistic expressions fed him by the 
teacher. This sort of situation, though it is often 
Called "discussion”, serves primarily to develop ti.j 
memory skills of the child and not the child’s reason- 
ing abilities. Our work with the children of this 
study in both writing and speaking situations has un- 
covered a great number of cases of children repro- 
ducing adult expressions — given them in stories and 
in other forms — in their own productions whether or 
not they happen to be fitting in the context at hand. 

Last, but by no means least, the exposure given 
children in the Nebraska Program to interesting and 
well-written examples of children’s literature evi- 
dently provides useful key to motivating the children 
to write and to appreciate and develop the writing 
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techoiciues and skills used by literary craftsmen. The 
ability of these children to work well with certain 
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aspects of the genres of fiiyth and of fairy tale nas 
showri up well in their compositions. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 




In contemplating how best the findings of this 
study and others like it, which have attempted to 
gain a perspective, of the child’s language (written 
and oral) behavior in the light of theories of 
cognitive development, might be implemented on the 
Anerican education scene, the following suggestions 
are offered as paramount at this point. 



To begin with more research needs to be done in 
this and allied areas, especially in connection with 
children’s language behavior in such tasks as factual 
report writing, note taking, and giving of instructions 
or directions. These tasks are not usually taken up 
in connection with classroom lessons in language«arts. 
They are, nevertheless, important parts of the child’s 
development of skill in language using. It would 
accomplish a twofold healthy effect on the field, if 
teachers were encouraged to engage in research in their 
classrooms. This would not only aid in their own de- 
velopment of the skills and techniques that make for 
effective teaching but it would also help to supply us 
with more information about child development. Of 
course. In order to accomplish this properly, teacher 
training institutions should see to it that solid 
courses in the field of cognitive theory and develop- 
ment are among those required of future teachers. At 
present teachers of elementary schools emerge from 
their training institutions with some background in 
physiological and emotional developmental work but with 
very little knowledge of the studies of cognitive de- 
velopment that have been undertaken by reputable 
scholars and clinicians, in spite of the fact that 
there is now available, in English translation in 
reasonably inexpensive editions, volumes of information 
from such studies. 



Teachers and administrators of our schools should 
be encouraged to take a fresh look at the ways in 
which children are rated and graded in their school work. 
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They should be madfe to cdrtsider the real passib ill ty 
exists that using “adult** "^measures to decide whether 
a child has performed well a given conceptual task is 
not a profitable way to evaluate the child* s ^ability. 

It may prove mp^e helpful for the child to be judged 
instead on what steps he has taken. Teachers*” tne'd, 
must come to vl^ew tne child’s way of looking at the. 
world and of expressing his notions not as i case Of 
“misunderstanding** or getting it “wrong”, but rather 
as another way (different from the ”adult” wayr of 
understanding what is before him. 

We must wholeheartedly recommend that curriculum 
planners for the elementary schools incorporate in' 
their plans for every grade level the best of scholarly 
information on literature and linguistics in such a Way 
as to provide the children with examples of the best in 
literary language after which to model their own pro- 
ducts, Further, our work here with children’s oral ex- 
pressions in relation to their written work leads us 
to suggest that, since in the child’s life his oral ex- 
pressive skills precede and complement his skills in 
writing, this may profitably be brought to bear in the 
classroom by giving the child opportunity to get clear 
his ideas in oral discussion in order to get clear 
what he should write* 
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SUirtMARY 



This study was undertaken: l) in o,?der to find 

out what logical habits and abilities possessed rby 
children of elementary school age (grades 2 ithrough 
6) are shown in the ways in which they perform compo- 
sitional taskst and 2) in order to evaluate the rwriting 
products of children who have spent at least two years 
under the Nebraska Curriculum Development Center’ s Pro- 
ject English Program. - 

Compositions were gathered in five different sorts 
of situations at each grade level public elementary 
schools haying the Nebraska Program and in those having 
a good, traditional type of language-arts program. 
Instruments devised expressly for our purposes were 
used to pick out instances of certain types of language 
behavior. Children’s works from the two programs were 
compared with one another on the basis of information 
on the similarity of their writers in certain back- 
ground factors, including scores on standard written 
tests. 

Among the things that our analysis of the data 
revealed was evidence that children of the Nebraska 
Program were better able to perform the writing tasks 
necessary to development and clear organization of 
stories produced than were children of the traditional 
program. Children’s high ability to perform well with- 
in the genre of myth or that of fairy tale did not seem 
to go along with any impairment of their ability to 
conceive of the natural world in non-mythical terms. 

We found strong evidence that the visible forms 
of written expressions has an effect upon the linguistic 
forms of the child’s written offerings, at least when he 
is engaged in putting down questions in a series. 
Further, numerous cases gathered of the child’s adap- 
tation of expressions to his own models for his own 
use indicate that the forms of our language present a 
problem for the child in understanding areas of his 
mother- tongue which are new to him. 



With regard t6 ttbgrtitive levbi^ tepre sighted 
within a grou{> of cHildren of the same grade levels 
our data suggests that at any given grade level with- 
in the elementary school there may be children of 
several different levels of cognitive ability, and 
that these levels are not shown up by the standard IQ 
or achiovement tests we administered^ 

A definite check on our interpretation of the data 
which suggests this great variation in cognitive levels 
was not made as part of this study, due to the lack of 
accessibility to fresh groups under the scope of this 
study. Further data which would help in this interpre- 
tation was gathered, however, in connection with a 
supplimentary study. The report of its findings are 
given in the Final Report of Project No. 6-8713, 
supported by the U. S. Office of Education. 

For the implications and recommendations arising 
out of this research we will refer the reader to the 
preceding sections of this report bearing those 
headings respectively. 
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The conpiluslons and recommendations stated in the 
body of this report are partly based upon data gathered 
from four different writing assignments, each structured 
differently and each evaluated according to instruments 
built specifically for the situation* In order that 
the reader may have ready access to as much info^ation 
about the procedures and results of pur work as ie 
possible and feasible, we are presenting in^ the follow- 
ing pages e a full resume of each writing situation, 
its rationale and structure, a copy of each instrument, 
charts showing data gathered from the compositions, ps 
well as sample compositions illustrating certain aspects 
of children’s writing. 

All materials were gathered in the public schools 
during the school day. Unless it was absolutely neces- 
sary, the children’s recess, physical education, music, 
art, or library schedules were not upset. In those 
cases in which children were taken out of their class- 
rooms into another room to write, they were permitted 
to return to their regular rooms as soon as they felt 
they had finished their compositions. This was done 
in the hope that our demands on their skills and at- 
tention should create as little disturbance as possible 
in their school routine. In those cases in which the 
children were worked with in their regular classrooms, 
their teachers had left assignments for them to pursue 
if they finished their compositions before our allotted 
time was up. 

At all times during the composition writing periods 
both the investigator and an assistant were present to 
aid the children in spelling, if they asked tor it. 

Many children, particularly fifth and sixth graders, 
did not ask and, of course, many did ask made 
spelling errors anyway. All samples of compositions 
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reprinted hd^eiii are jtilt a$ theV are in the chiidU 
original drrft ana[ai th^y were In the copies wk.ufeed 
for evaluation. If the Mager is f Spelled by the nufnber 
of errofe in spelling and melshinics present in our 
sample cpmpositions, we must draw his attention to the 
fact that these children were busy trying to get some- 
thing said — which is no mean feat, indeed.; We f^re-^ 
f erred to have them concentrate on getting down what 
they had to say rather than on spelling and punctuation; 

Briefly, the writing situations differ as follows! 

Situation I — an assignment in which the child 
may feedback as much or as little as he likes of a 
taped story; 

Situation -- the child is asked to write a 

myth to explain some natural phenomenon; 

. Situation IV «« the child may write any kind of 
story about anything he wishes; 

Situation V — the child must write some kind of 
explanation of what he saw happen in an Illinois 
Inquiry Training Film. 

During the first two years of the study. Situation 
IV compositions were gathered before any of. the others — 
the children were not required to write in Situation IV 
during the third year at all. The other writing situa- 
tions were given in consecutive order over a period not 
exceeding two months for 'any group within the sample. 

Each year almost all compositions were gathered from 
mid- January through April, the time lapse between writ- 
ingiT' was usually two weeks, although in some cases it 
was as little as one week. No child or group of chil- 
dren was asked to writs more often than once a week. 

Teachers were requested not to give extended 
writing assignments in their classrooms on the day be- 
fore or the day after we were to work with the children. 
And as far as we can tell teachers were very consci- 
entious in cooperating with us on this matter. 
Occasionally, children were absent at the time we were 
scheduled to have their group write. Since we did not 
make effort to pick up absentees at another time, the 
number of compositions gathered may differ from situa- 
tion to situation at the same grade level. 



^Situation II is not a writing situation; see 
Appendix B. 
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Rati6naXe . A great deal of research has already 
been • clone into children’ s ability to retain and feed^ 
back information given them in writing and orally> Many 
of these are worthwhile projects which may. provide 
teachers with some bases for judging how much one can 
expect a child to retain out of given reading* or liet^n- 
ihg assignments. Since our concern in this study* was 
not primarily in how much the child can be expected to 
feedback, we elected not to duplicate those studies but 
rather to build a situation in which we might get the 
child to reveal his logical habits and abilities with- 
out penalizing unduly those with poor retentive abili- 
ties. This is exactly what we seem to have accomplished 
with this writing assignment. In it the children may 
feedback xx they wish and whax they wish; their compo* - 
sitions are read for the changes that are made in the 
original, as well as for the kinds of things that are 
retained from the original. 

This situation was attempted as a kind of feeler. 

We had no clear idea beforehand what sort of results 
would be forthcoming. Even now after the data is in, 
we must advise our readers that we find much of it 
significant only on a tentative basis. For there may , 
be important factors influencing our results which we 
have not been able to isolate. - Before accepting or 
rejecting them, more research of this nature needs to 
be done. We feel, however, that through this writing 
situation we shall be able, with the help of such 
psychologists and educators as the Piaget group, to 
gain some sort of perspective on the sorts of habits 
children must work with in mastering some techniques 
of creative writing. If there is any lesson to be 
learned from the work of these psychologists by 
teachers of the language arts, it must be built 
around a view of the child’s position as a shaper of 
what he assimilates. Hence, one would expect some 
sort of pattern to emerge in the sorts of things 
children tend to change or omit in a given passage, 
in the replacements they make, *and in their additions, 
all within a storytelling framework. 

In addition we must report that this means of 
getting children to write has been very successful. 

We found the children, every one of them, excited 
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and 6 d 9 at to jperf a a wall as intakes ted and 

teritive to our trigger story*' eaoh time we met thOm. 

For this situatiori we selected from published 
children's literature three stories^ with which our 
children were not likely to be acquainted through 
school readers or other curriculum materials* They 

vie; Jk. Xa VftftW9V7ll Wi » W»*Vi ^ 

minutes of tape)f interest for children ranging from 
7 to 12 years of age, possible levels of interpreta- 
tion, suitability of vocabulary, clarity of organiza- 
tion, character and plot delineation, and the presence 
of magical elements. Although the investigator read 
the stories into the tape recorder microphone, it 
happens that they each belor»g to the oral tradition, 
so their charm is enhanced In a listening situation 
more so than in a reading one. 

Structure . At the beginning of the session, 
children are told that they will hear a tape re- 
cording of a story, to which they are to listen 
carefully so that they will be able to remember every- 
thing they think important in the story. At that time 
they are told nothing specific about their writing 
assignment, only that they will be asked to write. 

The first year the story of Sati was played. By 
way of introduction to it the children were told that 
the tale comes from ancient India and were reminded 
in what part of the world that country lies. The 
second year’s story was The Love of Kenelinda . and in 
this case children were told not only that the story 
was old but also that it comes from Zululand, where 
the climate is usually hot and dry, foliage is difficult 
to grow and, thus, livestock is dear. In the third 
year, as introduction to Adventures of Bull Turns 
Round , the children were shown on a map of the 
United States the area frequented by the Blackfeet 
Indians, and in particular the eastern slopes of t.ie 
Rocky Mountains near the United States-Canada border. 

In this connection, mention was made of the nomadic 
character of these Indians and of the fact that they 
had no written language. The term, ” ston-i-tap-i,” 



^The three stories are reprinted below, see 
pp. A-6 thru 9, A-12 thru 16, A-19 thru 23. 
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was wHtjteh bri ttib bjackfeoatd arid its leaning eKplained 
to the onildrahi^ 

After hearing the taped story the thiidreh viiere 
instructed: "Tell the story again on paper, but tel i 

it in any way you wish» making any changes you 
adding anything or leaving out anything you wish. 

A t m ^-9 I tAiv^n 4* ^ ini^ *1* 1 lYlO ^ 

poxxy \^u/ niinuxi?& woo uiio j.vr ^ - 



The three stories have similar motifs. In each 
the chief character leaves or is taken from the safety 
and happiness of his home surroundings out into peril 
and then in the end is restored to happy and safe 
future. The perils through which these characters 
must survive are brought about through no fault or 
misdeed of their own but are the results either of 
unhappy circumstance or of evil works of other charac- 
ters. Magical elements occur in the ways in which the 
chief characters come to surmount their difficulties. 



The compositions gathered in this writing situa- 
tion were separated into two groups: one, those in 

which there was no feedback of the taped story; and 
two, those in which there was some feedback. The 
first of these we have called completely creative 
compositions.” In addition, we noted compositions 
which were ’’incomplete” in that the child did not use 
final terminal punctuation and did not grammatically 
complete his last written sentence. Yet, in these 
’’incomplete” compositions, if the child had written 
enough to apply the Feedback Instrument, we did apply 
it -- this occurred with only a handful of compo- 
sitions. 



%ee note, below, p. A- 22. 



^Thus, ovir measure of completeness in this situa- 
tion is jngt the same as that used in Situation III, 
where we are concerned with the logical wrapping up of 
the events of the story. 
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THE STORY OF SATI 

/ 



A great king once went out into tho forest to hunt 
wild animals. As he walked along the edge of a river, 

€*mkttto iimon a 



*A sound came to the king’s ears; it sounded like 
a baby crying. Amazed, he waded into the reeds ^nd 
saw a basket. In it a baby boy and a baby girl kicked 
and cried. 

He carried them to shore with care, then sent 
them with an escort home to his palace. When he top 
came home, he adopted the children- They grew strong 
and handsome. The king and queen loved them as if 
they were their own. 

However, as time went by, they noticed a strange 
thing. The girl, who was very pretty and in ekcel* 
lent health, had a strong fishy smell. It grew worse 
and worse. Baths, perfumes, medicines, diets*- nothing 
helped. The strange odor spread throughout the palace, 
more and more overpowering. 

Finally the king saw he would have to do something. 
His courtiers had left. Npw his queen was so ill she 
too would have to be sent away from the dreadful odor. 
Rather than lose his queen, the king decided to take 
the girl back into the forest and leave her there. 

The birds came to see the pretty child. They 
stayed to guard her when they saw how sweetly she 
smiled and waved at them, i her black eyes gleaming with 
intelligence. 

The next day a fisherman found her. He gladly 
brought her home, for his own little girl had died 



^Reprinted by permission from TALES OF INDIA 
translated hv Marie Ponsot from the Frisnch. (c)f Copy- 
right 1961 b Golden Press, Inc.., pp. 116-117.L 
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Si^ri ( contintafed) 






wiliiiUi 



and his Kouise was 
ail hd codld ' to hiring hat u,^ propetlyi 



called her Siati» and did 



She sirew into a thougflt^ul» obedient ybuhji woman 4 
More beautiful than ever, she still sinewed oi fishj 
But it did not bother hex or her stepfather. Her life 
was full of quiet delights. She loved to wander in 
the forest vdiile her stepfather worked, ferrying 
passengers across the river nearby. The trees were 
soft with flowers and brilliant with fruit in their 
seasons* The ground was carpeted with a million 
different mosses and grasses, each exquisite in itself. 
Wood flowers pushed up from the soil made rich by 
leaves 6f years gone by. Bees came to the flowers and 
went humming home to their hives. Sati knew the ways 
and places of all the forest creatures. Wild things 
had no fear of her. Birds sang for her as they 
flashed overhead among the leaves. The very stones 
she found along the water’s edge showed her their 
infinitely varied beauty. Sati was happy. Her smile 
was like the sun, dazzling and warm. 



As time passed, the fisherman grew older and more 
easily tired. It was hard for him to shove his heavy 
boat, laden with passengers, away from the shore. 

Sati was glad to help him with his work. She ran when 
he called for her. His passengers always gazed at her 
simazing beauty with pleasure, but when she was close 
they frowned in disgust and turned their heads. The 
odor of fish, sharp and choking, was too much for them. 



Sat.^ was grieved. She wanted to help others, but 
could not approach them without giving offense. 



A Brahmin came by. He was a famous man of penance 
and understood the worth of virtue. He could not sta 
the odor, and turned aside his head. 



A warrior came by. He was a hero, brave as a 
lion, fearless before danger. He could not stand the 
odor, and turned aside his head. 



A prince passed by. He was nobly ;bred, strong 
and generous. He could not stand the odor and turned 
aside his head. 
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SATI (cont 






aafcilfe* 






Thp birds in the fttre6*fc ^aWi arid cHatt^ie^ M 
they sang, wondering why the gentle 3ati ha^ td oaar 
such suffering through no fault of her own. The 
tigers 'were indignant and roared against such cfUelty, 
The fish thrust their snub heads out of the water arid 
sorrowed over Saties sorrow. 



The rainy season came. The sun was seen no more 
in the forest at the heart of India. An infinite 
softness of gray cloud veiled the sky overhead. Mist 
and fog drifted through the trees and along the river. 
Regularly, clouds and mist and. fog condensed to rain 
that soaked the land. The rivers swelled and rose, 
threatening to overflow their banks. Meadows and 
fields grew green with lush grass. 



One morning Sati heard someone calling for a boat 
from the other side of the river. A noble lord stood 
there. Sati recognized him, for he was famous. It was 
Parasara, known for hi^ holy humility and his great 
power, wisely used. 

She quickly pushed off from the bank. As her boat 
neared the other shore she felt her throat tighten and 
her heart beat fast. She was watching Parasara, dread- 
ing the moment when he too would turn aside in disgust. 

Parasara knew the goodness of the girl. He gazed 
gratefully at her beauty as she came toward him, be- 
cause her outward loveliness was a fitting garment for 
the radiant virtue of her heart. 



Parasara knew, too, of her long suffering borne 
in silence. He was moved with deep pity when he saw 
thaf she timidly expected to see his admiration turn 
to disgust when she came near. He was filled with a 
powerful desire to do justice to this girl who was 
excellence itself, in spite of a cruel affliction. 



So he took hex hand as she leaped ashore, and 
steadied her beside him. Not only did he show no sign 
of disgust, he smiled gently and said, "Sati of the 
gentle glance, I want you to marry me this very day. 

If you will, I shall take you to my palace; I shall 
give you twenty (jowns embroidered in* gold and a 
















Ric 



SAT I (continued!^ 



> -^ 1^1 



1 ^ 



«4*ij 






Hundteid fihe skins of ^oftost antfeibjie abd ^ol#rt 
earrings set with precious pearls. 



} he spoke, a marvelous thing happened. The 
Ih left ths air. and from Sail' s lovely body 



And as 

odor of fish 1 ex 
rose perfume of the greatest sweetness, rare and 

cate. 



So the patience of Sati and the love of justice 
of Parasara were both rewarded at once. They were 
married that day., and all remarked on the flawless 
perfection of the bride. 



They lived happily together for years and years 
and vealL Their happiness and their virtues were 
handed down to their son, Viasa. He 
than his father, for he was a poet as well as a sage. 
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The Feedback InsttUmeni idi Sati, as for the other 
two stories f is arran^fed ^6 that, the Seauence in which 
the child feeds back events may be noted i Characters 
and events are each grouped so that the appearance in 
the child’s story of characters and events serving a 
function of embellishment, or of necessary deyelopment, 
may be easily noted. After the rater filled in the 

4 -F n T' Sk sll0 IHSODGm t»i© 

sequence of events used in the child’s story, inserting 
at the appropriate points in it, by way of ? oolor 
code, notes on changes and additions the child made in 
his story, and note of any break he made in the 
sequence. After this was completed the Creative Index 
blank was filled in in which detailed and complete 
notes were made of the kinds of changes, omissions, 
and additions the child had made, each keyed into the 
Creative Changes Index built for this purpose. 

Following is the Feedback Instrument for the story 
of Sati. The Feedback Instruments for each of the 
other two stories used in this writing situation will 
appear immediately after the reprints of their re- 
spective stories. Detailed information gathered from 
the children’s compositions appears below, after the 
Creative Changes Index, as well as samples of the 
children’s works. 



^See below, p. A- 26 ff* 



biSPBACK thl3TfiUAiekt 
For thft Story o^ Sati 



QiARACTERS — check off those appearing.^ 

Group A. Sati, Parasara Group B, King, . Fisherman 

1 r\ r* _ _ i u\ a ^ n ^ f a. J ^ ^ 

V9X*UUp«U« \4Ueei\f OdXX’S PXTOXUeX't niixw&x^ \ XXyCXQp 

birds, fish) 

Group- D. Brahmin, Prince, Warrior 

Group E. Escort, Courtiers, Servants, Passengers, 

Viasa 



EVENTS check those appearing and order of appearance. 



ERJC 



Group a. 
Group b. 



Group c. 
Group d. 



Group e. 



1 .+ 

2 .+ 

3 . 

4 -+ 

. 5 . 

6.+ 

7 . 

8 . + 

9 .+ 

10.+ 

11 . 

12 . 

13 . + 

14 . + 



Group f. 



15 . 

16 . + 
17 .+ 



Group g. 



18 .+ 

19 . + 

20 . + 



Finding of S by K. 

Adopting of S by K & Q„ 

S grows - pretty, excellent health. 

Fishy smell of S - becomes overpowering. 
S tries to get rid of smell. 

Q becomes ill - from odor. 

K decides to get rid of S. 

K abandons S - in forest. 

S is found by F, 

F adopts S. 

F names S. 

F grows older and more easily tired. 

S helps F ferry passengers. 

Trials of S - people turning away in 
disgust. 

Appearance of P. 

P proposes marriage to S. 

S is released from affliction - fishy 
smell leaves. 

S and P marry and are happy. 

V is born to S and P. 

V becomes wise —because he is both poet 
and sage. 



Key; S = Sati, K = King, Q = Queen, F = Fisherman, 
P “ Parasara, V = Viasa. 



^Since children often changed names or roles of 
characters in their stories, the rater made a sot of 
criteria to tell whether given characters in the list 
appeared in children’s composition. Those criteria "are 
not reprinted her^» 
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THE LOVE OF KENELINDA* 

In a golden valley in the heart of Zululand there 

a man railed Thulwane. who had a h^rd ox many 
cowsT ''Next to'his only son', Fana, they were nearest 
to his heart of all his possessions. g*' 

was one more precious than the rest. Her name was 

Kenelinda* 

Her sleek coat shone like gold in. the sunshine* 

Her horns, as long as a man’s a^n, rose -.n 
curves from her pretty head, and two great so y 
looked out with love upon the world. 

No matter how dry the grass, or fierce 
she remained fat and glossy, and her milk gushed forth 
at milking time, so that all around her had their fill. 
Never had a cow of such size and beauty been known in 

all the land. 

The meat from such a cow, thought all 
around, could not fail to be both soft and 90 od. Also 
to eat the flesh of such a cow would, in turn, make 
them both strong and good to look upon. 

Many had tried to buy Keneiinda by 
but Thulwane would not part with her, and 
Fana took her with the rest of the herd to eat the 
rich grasses on a nearby hill. 

Fana loved Keneiinda with all 
Had she not saved him in his early childhood when the 
Big Drought struck, and there was no food tor *nan or 
beast? Always then there had been trom 
linda* s never-failing bag, so that the Great Hunge 



^Reprinted from Zulu Fire side Tales by Phyllis 
Savory by special permission ot Hastings House, me. 
Copyrighted 1961. 

Note: On the tape recording the children heard, 

the reader chanted the songs of Fana. w.w™,, - 
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KENfeLll4DA Itcdntihued) , ^ 

had passed lightly over him. Durihg the years a deep 
love f and understanding had grcwn between the cow and 
boy. 

Daily, as he took the herd to graze, they walked 
together^ he caressing her from time to time- -or when 
tiisd^ 3fiding on her fi-trong broad back. He also sang 
to her and she grew co love his voice, and would ac- 
knowledge no other master. 

Now one day, vy^en two fierce warriors with cruel 
eyes and gleaming spears came to Fana on the faraway 
grazing lands, and demanded his beloved Kenelinda, he 
knew that resistance would be useless. What could a 
small, defenceless boy do against two ^uch wicked ' 
spears? 

”Take her,” he said after a pause; ”you have 
greater strength than I.” And he sat On an anthill to 
watch them try to take away their prize. 

With exclamations of wicked glee, the two men 
went up to Kenelinda, and hit her on the rump with the 
flat of their spears, saying, ”Hup, hup,” to drive her 
away. 



But she would not move. 

In anger they turned to Fana and cried, "Your cow 
is possessed by the Evil One. You who know her make 
her move, or it will be the worse tor you!” Fana re- 
plied, ”I will make her move." Whereupon he went up 
to her, and with his a-.ms about her neck sang softly 
in her ear. 

"Kenelinda, Kenelinda, Kenelinda let us go. 

See, they want to kill us, oh, Kenelinda I" 



With a sorrowful look at her little master, she 
allowed the thieves to drive her away. 

"The voice she obeys must go with her," they 
laughed, prodding Fana with their sharp spears as 
they drove him behind the crw. 
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KEhieLINDA ( ehntlijiiatO ^ 






II ilh il I* • '“ “*• 



About three miles" beybnd th^ 

swiftly flying ThefcSuld not 3r4 

bank, and the cow stood stiii. iney couxt4 

her ' A. 

c-nvi acrosse" the wicked thieves ^ 
threatened, “or our spears 

Again Fana’s young voice rose, clear and strong 
time : 

“Kenelinda, Kenelinda, 9? 

See they want to kill us, oh, Kenelinda! 

As the last word left his lips the £?^ i 

into the river, and the waters parted. 
walked through the river bed to the other side an 

into the hills beyond. 

In time they reached their 
they tied Kenelinda to a tree, and together raised 
their spears to stab her to the heart. 

To their bewilderment their f sharper ed 

spears refused to pierce the skin, so they turned to 
Fana in anger, and he sang. 

"Kenelinda, Kenelinda, Kenelinda, ®°^tenjour skin 
See they want to kill us, oh, Kenelinda! 

The spears went in, and the cow fell down and 

died. 

Sharp knives were then produced and they pre- 
pared to skin her for their feast, but ^^e knives le 
fused to cut the skin, and this time fa"® * So ® 
to the dead cow before the knives would go in. So 
Kenelinda was skinned, and all the meat cut up for 

roasting. 

When all was ^eady, the thieves and their kin 
gathered around to eat, but they could not bite the 
Lat because it stuck on tbjir teeth ®|®u, ’ 

great anger now, they turned on Fana to kill him. 













Jii, 



Just in time his clear young voice ro dnce 



more, 

*'Kenelinda» Kenelinda, Kenelinda* soften your flesh 
See, they want to eat you, oh, Kehelinda!” 



THne am a s ^ a e 1 amK ^ 

whereupon they all ate to their hearts* content* 

When there was nothing left but the skin and well-, 
picked bones, all settled down to sleep. 



When she knew the others slept, an old, old 
woman drew Fana aside and whispered in his ear, “My 
child, you are young. I once had one like you, and I 
would not have you die. These men are cannibals, and 
when hunger strikes again, you will be their meat. 

Go now with haste while yet they sleep!** 

Silently Fana arose, and slipped outside the hut. 
Carefully he stretched out Kenelinda*s lovely skin, 
with the hair side down. One by one he gathered up 
her clean-picked bones, and arranged them on the 
bloody skin, as the full moon shone over the silent 
night* 

When all was done, he folded the skin in place, 
and lightly tapped it with his herd boy's staff, 
singing softly as he did so. 



"Kenelinda, Kenelinda, Kenelinda, wake up. 
We will go to our home, oh, Kenelinda I" 



At first the big skin shuddered as he struck it. Then 
one by one the limbs jerked back to life. As each 
new move took place, Fana clapped his hands for joy to 
see his beloved Kenelinda obey his greatest command of 
all. 



Slowly and with care she raised herself, and, with 
a gentle “moo” as the first breath escaped her lungs, 
the two slipped through the moonlight into the forest, 
and were gone. 



KEMBLlt^A { eontihUed) , : 

Next morning, as the sun shed his early brilliance 
over the awakening countryside, Thulwane, standing in 
the doorway of his hut, searched the distance with sad 
and troubled eyes. 

jba9w lie yove a oitvui^ v* J^y wwwvf 

their way down the hillside, two figures side by side, 
and heard Fana’s clear young voice, breaking onto the 
early morning stillness, singing as his father had 
never heard him sing before. 

"Kenelinda, Kenelinda, Kenelinda, 

See, we are home, oh, Kenelinda I" 
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FHfibBACk fNStRUWENt 
For The Love of Kenelinda 



CHARACTERS — check off those appearing 

Group A. Fana» Kenelinda 
Group B, Warriors (2) 

Group C, Thulwane 
Group D. Old Woman 

Group E, Herd of cows, other cannibals 



EVENTS -- check those appearing and order of a^">pearance. 

Group a. !•+ W*s come and demand K of F. 

2. F tells W»s to take K. 

3. + W’s can’t get K to move. 

4. W’s tell F to make K move. 

5. + F sings to K„ 

6. + K moves. 

Group b. 7. W’s make F come along. 

8. + K stops at river’ s bank — will not 

move. 

9. W’s tell F to get K to cross river. 

10. + F sings to K, • 

11 . + K steps in and waters part. 

Group c. 12. All walk thru river bed. 

13. + (At W’s home) Cannibals try to but 

can’t pierce K’s skin. 

14. W’s turn to F (are angry). 

15. + F sings to K, 

16. + W’s kill K. 

Group d. 17.+ W’s knives can’t cut K’s skin. 

18. + F sings to (dead) K. 



(Continued on next page) 



^See above n. 6, p. A-11. 
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Feedback Instiurrt^rtt (tfbhtinued) 

19,+ W* s skin K and cut up meat (for 
roasting) . 



Group e. 20. + 



Group f 



21 . 

22 .+ 

23. + 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. + 

28. + 

29. + 

30. + 



W’s and other cannibals can’t bite 
meat — it stuck to their teeth. 

. __ c 4.^ 1^4 11 him. 

W’ S xurn uii * w 

F sings to K (meat). 

Meat becomes tender. 

Cannibals eat. 

Cannibals settle down and sleep. 

^.rsK"rran.es bones 

Tta^s his staff. 

F sings to K. 

K comes back to Irfe* 



Group g 



31 .+ K and F leave cannibal's camp — walk 

-40 T^loiks for F and K (from his doorway). 
Ill T shouts with joy on seeing them coming 

34. Fusings to K (as he comes closet). 



Key! W = warriors, K. = 
T = Thulwane. 




Kenelinda, F = Fana> 
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ADVENTURES OF BULL TURNS ROUND* 



Once the camp moved, but one lodge stayed. It 
belonaed to Wolf Tail: and Wolf Tail’s ypupger brother, 
Bull Turns Round, lived with him. Now their father 
loved both his sons, but he loved the younger one most, 
and when he went away with the big camp, he said to 
Wolf Tail: "Take care of your young brother; he is 

not yet a strong person* Watch him that nothing befall 
him.** 

One day Wolf Tail was out hunting, and Bull Turns 
Round sat in front of the lodge making arrows, and a 
beautiful strange bird lit on the ground before him. 
Then cried one of Wolf Tail’s wives, "Oh, brother, 
shoot that little bird." "Don’t bother me, sister,' 
he replied, "I am making arrowSo" Again the woman 
said, "Oh, brother, shoot that bird for me." Then 
Bull Turns Round fitted an arrow t6 his bow and shot 
the bird, and the vjoman went and picked it up and 
stroked her face with it, and her face swelled up so 
big that her eyes and nose could not be seen. But 
when Bull Turns Round had shot the bird, he went off 
hunting and did not know what had happened to the 
woman’s face. 

Now when Wolf Tail came home and saw his wife’s 
face, he said, "What is the matter?" and his wife re- 
plied: "Your brother has pounded me so that I. cannot 

see. Co now and kill him." But Wolf Tail said, "No, 

I love my brother; I cannot kill him." Then his wife 
cried and said: "I know you do not love me; you are 

glad your brother has beaten me. If you loved me, 
you would go and kill him." 

Then Wolf Tail went out and looked for his 
brother, and when he had found him, he said: *'Come, 

let us get some feathers. I know where there is an 







*Reprinted from Blackfoot Lodge Tales : The Story of 

Prairie People by George Bird Grinnell by permission 
University of Nebraska Press. Copyrighted 1962. 
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BULL TUBi^S ROUMD (ctiritinusa) 
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eagle’s nest;*' and he took him to a high clifi* which 
overhung the river, and on the edge of this cliff ms 
a deaditree^ in the top of which the eagles had built 
their nest. Then said Wolf Tail, "Climb up, brother, 
and kill the eagles;** and when Bull Turns Round had 
climbed nearly to the top. Wolf Tail called out, *’I 

S ^ ^ Ji U JLU ^ JL^ ^ ^ ^ ^ \rr\\ i tAii 1 1 

am cu pur^ii i#iic vi&c ch*^ 

be killed.'* 

**Oh, brother! oh, brother! pity me; do not kill 
me,** said Bull Turns Round. 

"Why did you beat my wife’s face so?** said Wolf 

Tail. 

**I didn’t,** cried the boy; **I don’t know what you 
are talking about.” 

"You lie,” said Wolf Tail, and he pushed the tree 
over the cliff. He looked over and. saw his brother 
fall into the water, and he did not come up again. 

Then Wolf Tail went home and took down his lodge, and 
went to the main camp. When his father saw him coming 
with only his wives, he said to him, "Where is your 
young brother?” And Wolf Tail replied: "He went 

hunting and did not come back. We waited four days 
for him. I think the bears must have killed him.” 

II 

Now when Bull Turns Round fell into the river, he 
was stunned, and the water carried him a long way down 
the stream and finally lodged him on a sand shoal. 

Near this shoal was a lodge of Under Water People, an 
old man, his wife, and two daughters. This old man 
was very rich: he had great flocks of geese, swans, 
ducks, and other water fowl, and a big herd of buffalo 
which were tame. These buffalo always fed near by,, 
and the old man called them every evening to come and 
drink. But he and his family ate none of these. Their 
only food was the bloodsucker. 

Now the old man’ s daughters were swimming about 
in the evening, and they found Bull Turns Round lying 
on the shoal, dead, and they went home and told their 
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BliLL TUMiS .ROUM>. ( continued) 



J . » r 4 • * 

father, and begged hltti bring the persoh td life, end 

give him to them for a husband. ”Go, my daughters^" 
he said, "and make four sweat lodges, and I will bring 
the person.” He went and got Bull Turns Rounds- and 
when the sweat lodges were finished, the old mah todk 
him into one of them, and when he had sprinkled water 

vsa W««W S4V V f ^ J 

off Bull Turns Round. Then he took him into another 
lodge and did the same thing, and when he had taken 
him into the fourth sweat lodge and scraped all the 
sand off him. Bull Turns Round came to life, and the 
old man led him out and gave him to his‘ daughters. 

And the old man gave his son-in-law a new lodge and 
bows and arrows, and many good presents. 

Then the women cooked some bloodsuckers, and gave 
them to their husband, but when he smelled of them he 
could not eat, and he threw them in the fire. Then 
his wives asked him what he would eat. “Buffalo,” he 
replied, ”is the only meat for men.” 

“Oh, father 1“ cried the girls, running to the old 
man*s lodge, ”our hu;»band will not eat our food. He 
says buffalo is the only meat for men.“ 

“Go then, my daughters,” said the old man, “and 
tell your husband to kill a buffalo, but do not take 
nor break any bones, for I will make it alive again.” 
Then the old man called the buffalo to come and drink, 
and Bull Turns Round shot a fat cow and took all the 
meat. And when he had roasted the tongue, he gave 
each of his wives a small piece of it, and they liked 
it, and they roasted and ate plenty of the meat. 

Ill 

One day Bull Turns Round went to the old man and 
said, “I mourn for my father.” 

“How did you come to be dead on the sand shoal?" 
asked the old man. Then Bull Turns Round to3Ld what 
his brother had done to him. 
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BULi TURlk. R OUMD tcbntinuelil,.- 






**Take this piece of sinew," said the old man* 

"Go and see your father. When you throw this smew bn 
the fire, your brother and his wife will roll, and 
twist up and die." Then the old man gave him a herd 
of buffalo, and many dogs to pack the lodge, and other 
things; and Bull Turns Round took his wives, and went 

-P 4 Ki c Ta+hiaT*. 



One day, just after sunset, they came in sight of 
the big camp, and they went and pitched the lo^9® *50 
the top. of a very high butte; and the buffalo fed close 
by, and there were so many of them that they covered 
the whole hill. 



Now the people were starving, and some had died, 
for they had no buffalo. In the morning, early, e man 
arose whose son had starved to death, and when he went 
out ahS saw this lodge on the top of the hill, and all 
the buffalo feeding by it, he cried out in a loud^ 
voice; and the people ali came out and looked at it, 
and they were afraid, for they thought it was 
Stop"* i» tap* i* ^. Then said the man whose son had died: 

"I am no longer glad to live, i will go up to this 
lodge, and find out what this is." » Now when he said 
this, all the men grasped their bows and arrows, and 
followed him, and when they went up the hill, the 
buffalo just moved out of their path and kept on 
feeding; and just as they came to the lodge. Bull Turns 
Round came out, and all the people said, "Here is the 
one whom we thought the bears had killed." Wolf Tail 
ran up, and said, "Oh, brother, you are not dead. 

You went to get feathers, but we thought you had been 
killed." Then Bull Turns Round called his brother 
into the lodge, and he threw the sinew on the fire; 
and Wolf Tail, and his wife, who was standing outside, 
twisted up and died. 



Then Bull Turns Round told his father all that had 
happened to him; and when he learned that the people 



^tlihere is no word in English which corresponds to 
this. It is used when speaking of things wonderful or 
supernatural . 
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BULL TURNS FlPUND. (cQ.ritirjui^a)c . ^ 

were starving, he filled’ his mouth with feeth^ts and 
blew them out, and the buffalo ran off in every 
direction, and he said to the people, .There .is 
go chase it.” Then the; people were very 9laa» 

+!r%A\# AiT^o nrirf fiAVA hifn 3 DX0S0n*t# Q3V0 

him war shirts, bows and arrows, shields, spears, 
white robes, and many curious things. 



CHARAaERS 

Group A, 
Group B. 
Group C. 

Group D. 

Group £• 



EVENTS — 
Group 3. 



i^EEpBAOK INSTRl^ENT 
For AdventCires of Bull Turns Bound 



— check off those appearing. 9 

Bull Turns Round, Woii Tail ^ 

Wolf Tail’s wife #1, BTR* s f ather-in«law 
BTR* s wives #1 and #2, BTR* s father, the 
bird 

Wolf Tail’s wife #2, man willing to risk 
going to BTR* s lodge 
Other members of BTR's tribe, animals 
(buffalo, swans, ducks, etc.) 



check those appearing and order of appearance. 

1. ^ F charges W to care for B in his 

absence. 

2. W-1 begs B to shoot bird. 

3. B shoots bird. 

4. W»1 fondles dead bird. 

5. + W-1 face swells. 

6. + W-1 tells W that B beat her. 

7. + W-1 tells W to kill B. 



Group b. 8. W finds B. 

9. B climbs tree. 

10. + W pushes B and tree over cliff into 

11. + W & w-1 and 2 go to F. 

12. + W lies to F about B. 

Group c. 13. B, stunned, is carried downstream to 

sand- shoal. 

14. + B is found dead by B-l and 2. 

15. B-l and 2 beg L to bring B to life. 

16. L gives B-l and 2 instructions. 

17. B-l and 2 make preparations. 



(Continued on next page) 



®See above, n. 6, p. A— 11. 
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tilis'bjrUiiiii&ftt (C6ri‘i:ihtldd) 



18«+ L brings B and goes thru procedure to 
bring B to life. 

19.4. B comes to life. 



Groupi d. 20. B is given to B-1 and 2 by L. 

21. B receives gifts from L. 

22. B refuses food offered him. 

23.4- B requests buffalo meat. 

24. L instructs B-1 and 2 on preparation of 
buffalo. 

25.4- They eat buffalo meat. 

26.4* L brings buffalo back to life. 



Group e. 27. B expresses wish to return to F. 

28. B tells L what had happened to him. 

29. + L gives B sinew and instructions. 

30. B and B-1 and 2 go to find F. 

31 . + 6 sets up lodge near big camp. 



Group f. 32. 



M ^ees lodge and buffalo, summons other 
tribe members. 

M decides to go to B*s lodge. 

Men of tribe arm and follow M. 

B is identified and greeted. 

36.+ B calls W into lodge and uses sinew. 

37.4. W and W-1 die. 



33. 

34.4. 

35. 



Group g. 38.4- B tells F what happened to him. 

39. B runs off buffalo. 

40.4. B tells people to chase buffalo for 
food. 

41. 8 receives presents from people. 



Key: 



F = Bull Turns Round’s Father, W - Wolf Tail, 

B - Bull Turns Round, W-1 and W-2 = Wives of W., 
B-1 and B-2 - Wives of B. , L ~ B*s Father-in-law, 
M = Unnamed Man. 
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SlTUAXfok I 



CREATIVE CHANGES INDEX 



T. SEQUENCE ($f i EV«^tlt F6l»ai}ack list) 



11 . 






1> 




a* Sequence of events changed, 
b. f Point at which added material is gi^^^en. 
c; ‘ iPdint at which sequence- progression is 
broken. 



.'..•6 ...... 



OMISSION OF EVENTS AND CHARACTERS (cf. Eyents 
"" and Character 

Feedback lists) 



a 

b 



, Event- groupCs) omitted completely. 

• ' Event-group(s) omitted partially - which 



parts? 



c* Character-groupC s) emitted completely, 
d. Character«group( s) 



. parts? 

III. GHARACTER CHANGE 



omitted partially - which 



*3 9 



Type of characters changed; 
e.g .9 sex; human to animal. 



IV. NAMES 



a. Names of characters changed. 

b. Names of characters provided. 

c. Named characters become nameless. 



V. LINGUISTIC EXPRESSIONS 



d • 



b. 



d.. 



Modern expression (incl. slang) used in 
place of original expressions. ^ 

Emotive expressions (not slang) used in 
place of neutral expressions. 

Added progression-comparatives; 
e.g.f 1* the closer — -the noisier- — ; 

2^ the older— -the more tired--. 
Analogies added or changed; 
e.g.t similes^ metaphors, etc. 



(Continued on next page) 
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Situation i (Continued) 



VI. LOGIC 

a. Types of "logical indicators” used? 

1. reason 3» disjunctive 

O Ji. ^ r\rl ^ A 1 

V*V/1S^4> 

b. Number of times "logical-indicators” are 
added. 

c. Number of times "logical-indicators” are 
changed. 

d. Logical inconsistencies appearing. 

e. Reasons or explanation supplied when none 
are given in original. 

f . Reasons or explanation given in original 
but changed or added to. 

f . Reasons or explanations given in original 
but omitted. 

VII. TIME AND PLACE 



a. Place or setting of incident changed. 

b. Time references changed. 

c. Time references added. 

VIII. PROBLEM (For The Story of Sati only) 

a. Type of affliction changed. 

b. 1. Problems resulting from affliction 

changed. 

b. 2. Problems resulting from affliction 

added to. 

c. 1. Manner of cure from affliction changed. 

c. 2. Manner of cure from affliction added to. 

d. 1. Magical character of affliction changed, 

d. 2. Magical character of affliction omitted. 

PROBLEM (For The Love of Kenelinda only) 

a. Type of difficulty changed. 

b. 1. Problems arising from difficulty changed. 

b. 2. Problems arising from difficulty added to. 

c. 1. Manner of solution of difficulty changed. 

c, 2. Manner of solution of difficulty added to. 

d. 1. Magical character of solution changed, 
d* 2. Magical character of solution omitted. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Situatlob i iiibl;tumei 3 it Ibbrttikiied) 

; sPROBEEM i (Fo:^ Adv&ntutes of Bull Turns Round only) 

a« )i?ype of misdeed changed. > , ^ ^ ^ 

b. 1. : Events following the misdeeci; but 

not including revenge) changed.! 

b. . 2. Events following the ml sdeed^ 

c. 1. Manner of getting revebge 
. c. '2. Manner of getting^ r^^^ 

d. 1. NWglcei character ^^1^^ revenge* 

■ seqUebce/ehehge^^^^^ ''V'*" 

d. 2. Magical char^^^ Inyolved in the revenge- 
■seqUenCe omit t;ed> 

IX, ENDING 

a. (Ranged. 

b. Added to. 

' X. ADDlTIOlte cfe; 












' ' - ' a.. . 

,, ';b. ; •'Characters 

Xi. fcHANGlNfe OF EVENTS 
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All ikt t^e^wriiiing .. ., •- 

situations hoVd tdmt)b6ition6 Vif dhilaren in, the semplg^ ; 
broken down into two geheta ^3^‘oiipst Prbgrem A d^ej^thdfe 
under the Nebraska Program, ' while Program B is the desig- 
nation given to those under a good, conventional language 
arts program. Only children in Program A were fbllpwed 
for three years. Since arrangements made wijih , the ^ school 
system under the original design of this study were 



that we were obligated to withdraw from data 
ih Program B schools after the first year of the ^ 
was completed, no compositions were obtained frb^: Pro- 
gram B children in the writing situatiphs using; a^ ’ \ 

” trigger stories” The Love of Kenelinda or Adventures ^ 
of Bull Turns Round. ' , ‘ 



In spite of the similarities betweerl these st^ 
and the Story of Sati, from which all sample chiIdr^|j^X^ 
wrote, they are different enough to allow pp: 59!?" 

parlsohs to be drawn between results from; SepPhd and 
third year stories written by Program A child^^^^ 

Program B compbisit ions f rom the same grade f * 

NeyertheiesS, somp .6^^ the second ahd third ye^ 
particuiarly ih feedback areas, do . suggest! 
patterns are present which may bear some sifdii%^ 
those of the first year and, as such^ may prbvide f utpre 
researchei^s with something rather specific to Ipbk ;fQr. 
^ihce Pur Program A sample wes followed throUgh the- 
thida years, we will attempt comparisons of 
secphd with first year results on a ibhgitudih^^ 
basis from children in that Program where the sample 
remains of comparable size. 



The chart on the next page (see Table 1) shows ^ the 
total number of compositions gathered in Situation 1 
and the. portion of these which fell into our "completely 
creative" and "incomplete” categories. Neither the 
proportion of compositions that were incornpletb nor the 
grade level at which they appear is surprising. Second,, 
graders, regardless of the Program under which they" re- 
ceived their language- arts work, exhibited difficulty 
in .getting much down ph paper. We attribute this , 
largely to the fact that children at this grade level 
are' /just ^b^^ to develop the degree oi sjnall . 

muscle, cpordinatipn necessary to waiting with any speed. 
Until this coordination is considerably developed, the 
child tanpot be expected to perform sufficiently WeW 
lh;a Writihg situatiPh to opmplete what he has to say; 
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iHit.Hfe'bdh till, a. felbiy — ii^a thH 
^6me^t|iing • t6 say -• Is pest shown at thii g'radi 
Ip oral' assignment I rather than in writli^# 



' I 




:Mong the “completely creative comppsitidns ^r<^nj 
Program A^ there are enough repeaters In the second 
a nd third years ^ to sugge st that some children # 9ly^J> 

*I»K4 #\«|T ^^rirl "flQ HO% ^.O 

A cheek pf the bacicglround inf ormation we hpi/e ph 
children reveals ho striJclhg similarities between 
Sp; if pne were to try to account for it» we sM||ge>^^ 
he look elsewhere thap to parental occupatipp-P^^ 

cational lev4 03^ 

f ornia ReaMng arid Language Achievement Tests; scopes* 
$ix; of the ten children i who wroter “ cpnipietely :;c^^ 
compositipni^": durih the third year » had written 
sitions fillihg into that category in the- prgyi^ ■ 
year; and two; of those six had done so for the thir^ 
consecutive year*, - 






T 4 show the amount of" 

eppearihg:^^^^ compositions where 

5trigger*V was of Sati. Table 5 give S ffim^^ 

infprmatiph for the Kenelinda story and Tab! e A: fgf ; 
Bull Turns Rpuri^^ This information was taliip?| 
the rater* s notes on Section II of the Creative^?w 
lidi^ with the exception. The inst^pnt> 

s^lgpired that omissions be noted, whereas the -phartSA 
IhPir^iust the opposite — what is retained by thb chiid. 



;:TK; ,Sihce we were interested in making the instt^ument 
sfn&tive to of events, as well as characters 

importance for the develpf^ent.'^ 
;th’#;ltQry^ it was necessary to designate certain eyehts 
in each group es required in order to count the group . 
'as “Completely used” • If ail the required events^ in a 
given eVerit' group appeared in the child’s composition, 
the group yjas called “completely used,” whether other 
‘events in the group appeared or not; And if only some 
61: the required events in . a group appeared, the group 
was called “partially used”. 



' .1 , ’ ' > ^ ; ' ' * * 

%hese required events are designated by the 
subscript ”+” appsaring after the numbers of the events 
ph the Events .section of each Feedback Instrument. See 
6. A^ll, for Sat^ A-17-18, for Kenelinda; and 



pp. 



A-24-25, for Bull Turns Round. 
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By $^Oiii^ih^ tH^ ^hltilbtilrs* rtSt,,in^otdei.of thei^^ 
apfjiearahde in the sto,#:y, but In brdbit of thfeit 
pofta.nce for the development pf the story’, tiife Ch^facter 
seption of the Feedback Instrument was made slniil|rly 
sensit^ive. In rating the child’s feedback of character 
groups ^ a group was considered "completely used” if a 
certain number of characters in the group appeared in 



^ ^ t ^ A ^ 4 ^11% 

9 vwilt|.#\/9dl» VXVtl it 



vwaavii w«#v» 



r.hiaracters 



comprise a group, each character in the group must 
:appear; when four or five are included in one group, at 
least three must appear in the child’s composition in 
order to count the group as "completely used”. 

Material gathered from Sections III, XI, )C, IX, la, 
and Ic is shown in that order in Tables 7 through 10, 
while in Tables 11 through 14 are showin data f rom 
Sections III and Vl^ of the Creative Changes Ipdex. 
Sections Vld through g, and VII provided material for 
Tables 15 through 18j and Section VIII for Tables 19 
through 22. 

Charts for Program A compositions that bear a 
"Three Year Sequence Number" are drawn up so as to show 
data gathered from the same group of children as they 
progressed from one grade level to the next. For ex- 
ample ^ a chart for Three Year Sequence No. 1 shows: 
in the first set of figures data from children in 
Program A in the second grade; in the second set of 
figures data fron the same children while in the third 
grade; and in the third set from the same children, when 
they were in the fourth grade. In all charts for Situa- 
tion I that are arranged for a three Year Sequence, the 
first year columns contain data from the Sati products, 
the second year columns from Kenelinda, and the third 
year columns from Bull Turns Round. 

On each of these charts, the total number of 
children in each sequence is seen to decrease from year . 
to year. This is due largely to the fact that families 
whose children were in our sample moved out of the school 
district. In some cases, though, members were dropped 
from the sample because they had been returned to the 
same grade level for an extra year. 

^%ee below, p. A-56 ff., for samples of thC kinds 
of linguistic expressions occurring in the children’ s 
compositions. 
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Re: First V^ear Coittjpositibhs ^ati, "trigger story” 

. I * • • i 

, * f ^ y 

in gene±2ili Prdgtaih A fcompb&itiohs Cbntained more 
feedback of events than did compositions of fchildren 
in Program B* This may in part be due to the influx 
ence of the Nebraska Project ; English Curriculum to 
which Program A children were subject, since under 
that program it is common for students to be given an 
assignment in which they are required to write a story 
of their own using the same motif of the same sort of 
rhetorical device as in a given model. Whether the 
Nebraska Program has in fact been the influencing 
factor on this part of our data cannot bie definitely 
established within the scope of this study, however, 
because the size of our sample from Program B is too 
small to warrant such a conclusion. This is one area, 
upon which we have touched, that might well yield 
valuable information if data from Situation I were 
gathered from a larger and fresh sample. 

Of particular interest is the number of children 
at each grade level who used either completely or 
partially all events-groups but did not use 

group e. The characters-groups (D and E) which include 
characters appearing in that part of the story conse- 
quently show a similar situation. A check of the 
points in the story at which children made changes or 
additions reveals relatively few instances of changes 
or of additions in or around events-group e. Therefore, 
it appears that a considerable proportion of the sample 
included in their compositions nothing corresponding to 
the role played by the events of group e. Furthermore, 
the outstanding feature of this group of events in the 
Story of Sati is its function as development of the 
problems arising for the chief character from her 
strange affliction. For it is here that the reader is 
to become aware of the nature and extent to which the 
affliction has effected the happiness of the girl. 

Also what development there is of the character of Sati 
is accomplished through these events, while a back- 
ground is drawn against which the character of Parasara 
is to enter as something more than a ”good fairy”. In 
this connection, it is well to note that not one compo- 
sition showed the deliverer as having been led to pro- 
pose marriage through anything more than an appreci- 
ation of the girl’s beauty and a feeling of pity for 
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her. The eehse of> justice Which is bthugkt .hut in the 
briginai. story bs bait« bf the character of Pai^aoax*;^ i<i 
Completely absent in the children’s deliverers; 

' r 

That these factors were lacking in the feedback of 
such a proportion of our children* s compositions WbUld 
suggest, perhaps, that the children saw the Story of 
Sati, not as a tale having some moral lesson to convey, 
but as just another Cinderella story. 

Approximately half of the children in our entire 
sample-made changes in the events of the story, the 
most common points at which such changes were made were 
at the very beginning of the story — i.e., the events 
leading up to the King’s finding Sati -- and within 
events- group f , where Parasara appears and Sati’ s burden 
is lifted. In spite of the frequency of changes at 
these points, the type of changes made there were not 
drastic — at the opening of the story children substi- 
tuted minor things in the setting, for instance, a lake 
for a river or bushes for reeds; whereas in closing the 
story one happy ending was usually substituted for 
another. 

Another change was common among the children’s 
compositions which was unimportant in the development 
of the story but which is nevertheless interesting. 

More than half of the children left Sati unnamed . 
throughout the whole story, but not a half dozen leave 
the naming until the second finding of the girl — i.e., 
until events-group d. The rest either portrayed the 
King and Queen as gTving the girl the name that is to 
remain with her through the entire story or have the 
child already named at the time she is first discovered 
by the King. If and when the child is named, of course, 
makes a difference in the way in which the writer speaks 
of the girl in unfolding the events of the story. With- 
out a doubt the greatest proportion of stories with 
which elementary school children are familiar from their 
readers have the central character being given a name 
early in the story or already having a name at the time 
of his introduction. In this connection we might 
mention that the characters whose names were so commonly 
emitted by the children -- shown in Tables 11 through 
14 — necessarily central to the story, since in the 
Story of Sati and in the other two "trigger stories" as 
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excep^idh of Via Isa » vwio Wafe ine son of Sati arta 
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As the reader will remember, in the Story of Sati 
the fishy smell, Which is to be her^ affliction, de- 
scends upon her out cf the blue, as it were, unan- 
nounced and with no apparent explanation. It leaves 
her in the same way -- for there is no explicit con- 
nection made between Parasara’s proposal of marriage 
and the lifting of the smell. It came and went 
magically. We were interested to see whether the 
children would change either the magical character of 
the girl’s affliction or the manner in which it was 
cured or lifted. We thought that perhaps as the 
children grew older they would tend to drop out the 
magical elements in the story just as they lose the 
tendency to explain natural phenomena in mythical terms, 
The results from Section VIII of the Creative Qianges 
Index (see Tables 19 through 22) indicate that the 
magical element was retained in most of the children’s 
composition. It was often changed, however, and the 
most common changes made involved making the magic 
more explicitly connected with the actions of Parasara 
and of Sati. For instance, a smell or some annoying 
trait was levied by a magician or witch as punishment 
fox something the girl did; in turn the spell was 
lifted by Parasara as payment for the girl’s promise to 
marry. Changes such as these were also reflected in 
the results obtained in e and f. of the Logic section of 
the Index (see Tables 15*"through 18). 

Following are samples of expressions the children 
used (as noted in Section V of the Index) during the 
firH year: 



(a) Modern or slang expressions 

Re: King heard a sound "like a baby crying" 

6 — children "scream bloody murder" 



Grade 



Re: Search for the source of the sound 
K^.'.g "goes into the water robe and all" 
"he wasn’t going to fool around" 

Re: Sending the babies to his palace 
King takes Sati "to his joint" 



Grade 3 -- 
Grade 4 -- 



Grade 6 -- 
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Re; Saties <ido; ,i( Gtade 2 r* , " skUriky* 
"bad breath" thfe oddr, was tartif ic* 
Grade 6 -- sn6 MstuhK*' 



"p.u." 



Grade 3 -- 
drade 4 ' 



Grade 2_— " stajr gut VoU 

Gr^de 3 



Re; Reactions to the odor — ^ 
rats" the queen "put the cat i^atj/ out* ... 

-- "finely the queen got it" (became ill) 

Prospective husbands "ran for their lives" 

"brother, something fishy about you" King "aumpea ner 
out in the middle of the forest" "Queen turns over in 
her gravy because she was chicken" King leaves Sati 
"so she could stink up the forest" 



Re; Parasara Grade 4 — "had strange powers" 

Grade 6 -- "a guy came along" 

Re: The fisherman Grade 3 — "grabbed her and made 

off" 

(b) Emotive expressions 



Grade 3 — King and Queen "couldn’t stand her odor" 
"dreadful awful odor" "terrible odor" Grade 4 
King heard "curious noises" Grade 6 -- passengers 
were "customers" 



(d) Analogies -« Sati smelled: Grade 2 "like a 

snake. .. .like a hippopotomus" "like a skunk" 

Grade 3 — "like fish** "like a rotten bird" . 

Grade 4 — "like an old dirter tuna sand" Grade 5 -- 
"like perfume" "like a pig" Grade 6 — "like a 
rose" "stunk like fish" 

The Warrior: Grade 3 — "was tuff as an elephant" 



Re: Second and Third Year Compositions -- Kenelinda 

and Bull Turns Round, respectively, as "trigger 
stories" . 

The data gathered from second and third year 
compositions seem to indicate the same sorts of changes 
were made in the "trigger stories" as were made in 
Sati. But the longitudinal aspect of the study reveals 
what may be valuable information to the teacher of 
creative writing. For instance, changes in the kinds 
of linguistic expressions we looked for occurred in 
nearly the same proportion as in the first year when 
just the Program A sample was considered. A check of 
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bur sebbcicl arid jbriitd year bbjnbbfejttidrib fbt dab6^ bi 
children 9 who 9 fbr, &kample> hba usod ‘'irioddro ok-* ^ 
presaidha” two or morayaara in a row, showed that 
aitobit all of those who did so in the second or in the 
third" years were indeed repeaters. This would suggest 
that use of such expressions is not relative to age or 
grade level but is perhaps relative to the particular 
habits of speech of the individual child. 

Following are samples of expressions noted in our 
second and third year compositions from Program A: 



Second Year • Kenelinda 

(a) Modern, or slang expressions — Grade 4 •- Kenelinda 
says to warriors, **yowe, you kill me.” Kenelinda 
"would not move an inch of the way.” Grade 5 — 
Kenelinda "wouldn’t budge.” Cannibals came "right 
smack in the middle of dinner." Grade 6 — boy and 
horse are "jumped” by indians and incian leader says 
"let’s move out." Cannibals get so mad they "almost 
blow their tops." 



(b) Emotive expressions — Grade 4 -- Res Kenelinda — 
"the best cow in the world." Grade 5 — one native 
ran "with his tail between his legs." Grade 6 -- 
the cannibals "growl their commands." Re; Kenelinda 
"so beautiful was she, she was a treasure." 



(d) Analogies -- Grade 5 »- Kenelinda* s "meat was like 
steel." Grade 6 -• she had a "coat like silk" and was 
"big as a lion." 

Interesting comparatives used; "grass was at its 
driest." and' Kenelinda "travelled her fastest amble." 



Third Year - Bull Turns Round 



(a) Modern or slang expressions — Grade 6 -- Wolf 
Tail’s wife’s complaint — "He beat my face in." 

Sinew is called "stuff" 

(d) Analogies -- Grade 6 -- the bird made her "face 
like big balloons." 

In the results from Section VIII (Problem) of the 
Index we found repeaters similarly coloring our data. 
For example, in the Three Year Sequence No. 2, four of 



the five entries in 

the same children ~ji 'ii** k/%i#4c 

pxex'ious tv*o years, cractly,., the same 
for c,l entries in the third year for children cf Three 
yeat“Sequence No. 3. Similarly tm of the six entries 
in for the second year were the same tvw) 
in tKat category the first year, within b^quehcfe No. 3^ 

(Thev did not reoeat durinq the third yeari hov;ever.J 

# ■ ^ 

With respect to feedback of events in the Kenelinda 
compositions, it is striking that the first magical 
element appearing in the story is left out by 
thirds of the writers. I am referring to events-group 
b, which involves the waters of the river parting at 
the step of the cow. And as the story Pf? 9 resses, we 
note a considerable proportion of the children partially 
leaving out events-groups which involve repetition or 
earlier activities. In this connection, we would hope 
that in the future more research might be done^into the 
children* s opting not to use repetition as a rhetorical 
device. Under the Nebraska Program, our second and 
third year sample had received classroom work at each 
grade level in repetitive patterns in storytelling. 

Yet these children elected not to retain the repetitive 
element in the Kenelinda story. 



In the third year, we note that none 
used character-group D in their stories, while all other 
character-groups were fairly well represented. This 
group, however, consists only of characters who pl^Y ® 
distinctly minor role in the story -- so minor that one 
might call them extras. Our children used no reference 
to a tribe member offering to investigate the strange 
lodge on the hill. Indeed any strangeness of the over- 
night appearance of Bull Turns Round’ s lodge was left 
out of most of the children’s compositions. 



In events-group d the magical returning of life to 
the buffalo was omitted along with the events immediately 
prior to it so that that events-group is not used at all 
by any of the children. This is striking as a parallel 
to the sorts of events left out of the children’s 
stories during the previous two years. For this events- 
group contains the activities which give what develop- 
ment there is to the character of Bull Turns Rounc^ - 
father-in-law. In the majority of the children’s ^po- 
sitions, however, the character serves only to supply 
Bull Turns Round with the instrument for his rs'snge. 





Of the children Who wrote "cowipletely creative 
compositions” during the third yearj about half built 
them on a revenge motif; and ehoUi the saihe proportion 
of first year "creative compositions” contained a 
character having to deal with some personal oddity. 

The next few pages are devoted to samples of the 
children's compositions which illustrate certain aspects 
of the results obtained from Situation x. 



Sample 1, below, is an example of those, "creative' 
compositions written the first year, obviously sparked 
by the "smell which created such a problem for Sati. 



Sample 1 . Program A; Grade 6 

PHEW ! 

About 1 million, billion, .trillion, zillion, 
killlon, nillion years ago, Ah, heck with itJ 
I tried to start this story without "Once 
upon a time," but it just can't be done . . . 

Once upon a time there was a man. He 
was a keeper of Santy Clause's eiephunks 
(elephants). You see, S, Clause doesn't 
really drive reindeer. He drives ele- 
phants. I mean funks. Anyway, All the 
mail S.C. recieved concerning his steeds 
was sent to the Kepper of the elephunks. 

On day Botzo, the Keeper of the ele- 
phunks recieved this letter from a worried 
parent: 

Dear K.O. the E: 

My son wants to become a K.O.E. 
Would you please send us a little 
information about your job. 



PARENT 



D6ar PARENT 

Ra cah ii^Ve iti Just tell hirti 
to go to S, Clausens residence, N. 

Pole. 

K.O.E. 

Ps-s«s-s»s: I might remind you that 

shoveling out the stables isn’t much 
fun. 

So the old K.O.B. (Keeper of the ELE- 
PHUNKS, STUPIDl) packed his clothes and left. 

Man! He had been isolated at the N. 

POLE for so long that he hadn’t seen a person 
for a long time. 

While roaming the streets one time, He 
realized that he hadn’t seen a person closer 
than 50 feet. Everyone seemed to shy away 
from him. 

Then one day he caught some poor, un- 
sespecting joker in a elevater slowly the 
guy sank to the floor, clutching his nose. 
This gave the ex-KOE an idea. He took a 
whiff of his clothes 

Heavens! a faint odor of elephank 
you know what! He was almost completely 
immune to his own stink! Hunerds an 
Hunerds of years past. You see, K0E*s 
last forever. Then one day he met this 
middle-aged K.O.R. Brother he smelled 
like you guess it. Reindeer you know 
what. 

’’Wait a minute—” said the old KOE 
to the KOR, ” Exept S.C. switched to 
TOiLncSoGf 

” ”I think I’ll take my old job back,” 
said the KOE. 

’’You got it!” screamed the KOR.* 

So the old KOE went back to a similar 
job and didn’t have to live with, people 
dropping like flies around him ail the 
time. 



TAEENT (PHEW!) 

*BUT I HAD BETTER WARD YOU— SHOVELING OUT 
THOSE STABLES ISN’T MUCH FUN! 
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In Sample 2 . we h^ve a taed ih which th6,rtiaglc in 
the leaving of the gifl*^ fifehy smell is 
Chnhebted with Parasara*s proposal* The ending* then, 
is typiball^ fairy tale; no moral lessoh is tb be drawn* 



Sample 2 * Program B, First Year; Grade 4 

There once was a king, how was hunting 
in the woods* All of a suden he heard a 
baby crying, the sound came frome the reeds 
he walked in and saw a basket in it was tow 
babies the king took them home and rased ^ 
them intile they were in ten-age* But his 
beautiful datter smeld like an old derter 
tuna sandwich* The smell got wers, and the 
Queen got sick and instead of loosing his 
wife he took his datter into the woods and 
left hear there* 

The next day a fishermen came and took 
her home he did not mind the smell but when 
he cald her to help him sell fish, peapil 
just ternd up there there nose to her* 

Noone liked hear, she was beautiful but 
smelling* 

One day a grate magician came to by 
some fish, he noticed the beauty of the girl 
and said, ”if you come to live and marry me 
I will take away the smell* So she went with 
him and the smell went away* 
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Sample 3, another “creative" work, takes Off on 
the unusual abilities of Kenelinda, but changes the cow 
to a mule* The expression, ‘'infinite resource and^ 
sagacity," must surely have stuck in the child’s mind 
from hearing Kipling’s "Just So" story about how the 
whale got his throat. But how the child understands 
the expression and how he happened to put it in this 
story is anyone’s guess* 



Sample 3 > Program B, Second Year; Grade 3 

Kaffas and the talking mule 

Kaffas lived in a place called Keenan* Now 
Kaffas had a talking mule and the poeple 
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did*t,krtdw this, Artdi bhe dgy Kaffas named 
his mule Caanah; AricJ they did*t know, this 
thing i A|ia thife is it he w^s in** 
finite- resoyrcei and sagacity. So Kaffas 
rode his mule to town eveiy day. Now one 
day as Kaffas v;as riding to town pne of 
the poeple found that the mule could talk 
and that man told every person in the^ 
town.. So every day when Kaffas rode in to 
town the poeple ran Kaffas and kill the 
mule and then Kaffas took the home and 
sang, a: song Caanan Caanan please come back. 
Caanan Caanan please come back that very 
moment Cannan came back to life and 
Caanan said to Kaffas X thank thee for 
singing that song to put me to life. 



Samples 4 and 5 are both written by the same child. 
Both use expressions very similar to those in the 
"trigger stories”. The first changes the way in which 
Fana brings Kenelinda to life as well as the setting 
for this happening. It also omits any reference to 
the parting of the waters at Kenelinda* s stepping into 
the river. The second changes the events after Bull 
Turns Round’s fall from the cliff so that the revenge 
motif becomes central. 



Sample 4, Second Year; Grade 5 

Once there was a boy who’s father own 
a cow. The cows name was Kenelinda y this 
cow was very beautiful and even if times 
were bad she still would be as beautifil 
as ever. Now the boy which name was Fana 
loved this cow very much. 

One day when the boy and cow very 
. sitting on the ground two Indians very 
fierce looking came and told the boy that 
they were going to take the cow, but the 
cow would* nt move the men grew very angry. 

"Make your cow come with us or we 
will kill you." So he went up to the cow 
and sang, 

"Kenelinda walk with them, for they 
will kill us." and she did move, but the 
men said you will come with us to. So 
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Fand whb was just, a. boy dgains't those 
men that was to mttcnJ As. they v/alked they 
came to a river a trti^hty river but Kene- 
linda wouldn’t cross. 

’’Make that cow move or we will kill 
you.” So Fana sang softly in his eari ' ; 

’’Kenelinda go into the river or the 
will kill us." So they cow moved and went 
into the river. 

As they approached the village of the 
Indian Kenelinda stopped 

"Make youi: cow go or we will ki7l you," 

"Kenelinda please go on in to +ne 
village as he sang softly the cow lagan to 
move. When the got to the village the men 
tied up Kenelinda to a tree and t' ey were 
going to kill but the arrows wouS^iin’t go in 
so again the men told Fana to teM the cow 
and he did and Kenelinda soften her skin 
and the spears went in to her and she fell 
down dead. They skinned the co’v and try to 
eat the meat but they couldn’t eat it so 
again he had to sing but this time to a 
dead cowl After a while the men threw the 
bones and skin of the cow into a river near 
by which flowed into a larger river farther 
away then the went to sleep. In the night 
a old women came and told Fana that these 
people were cannibals and when the meat was 
low they would kill you so leave she told 
him. But before he left he went to the 
river and sang. 

"Kenelinda come all. again." At these 
words the river began to move and the cow 
walked out of the water and the boy and the 
cow went home. 



Sample 5 . Program B, Third Year; Grade 6 

Bull Turns Round 



Once there was an Indian and he had 
two sons. One day he left his older som 
and his wife to take care of the little 
son, while the rest of the Indian camp 
went on. It was about three day after 
the Indians left, and little Bull Turns 
Hound was making a bow when a beautiful 
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butt^rfjy laridsdrnext 

”0h pldase. Byll Tyrfid Round catch 
that beautiful bUit^rfiy for me”, said 
Wolf Tail’s wife. But Bull Turns Round 
wouldn't do it and went off hunting* , 

Now Wolf Tail's wife wanted the butter- 
fly very much, as she came nearer the 
butterfly became an wolf and attacked 

1 1 jr 

ilt?x f LUVll uiit? WUXI oxuwxy vuxii uavsv 

a lovely butterfly it said, ”You have 
tried to catch me for this I have 
punished you as for your little brother 
he will have anything he wishes” . and 
with that it disapeered. 

In a few hours Wolf Tail came back, 
and asked his wife what happened ”Oh your 
brother he would not kill a ugly wolf and 
he ran away, it attacked me, go now and 
kill your brother or I will die.” With 
this Wolf Tail ran and found Bull Turns 
Round and said ” ,Let' s go get some beauti- 
ful feather for my wife, up on the mountain 
there is some, let us go,” 

A few hours later Wolf Tail and his 
brother were at the top of the mountain. 

Wolf Tail said, "Brother climb that tree 
and get the feathers". Slowly and steddily 
Bull Turns Round climbed. As he reached 
the top his brother said ”,You have almost 
killed my wife with your foolishness for 
this you die" . 

"But Wolf Tail," cried Bull Turns 
Round, And down he went to the water below. 

The next day Wolf Tail and his wife 
went back to the big camp and said. 

"Father, Bull Turns Round never came 
back from his hunting and we waited 4 days 
for him". 

Now Bull Turns Round had been washed 
down stream and a old man found him and 
said. 

"Is your name Bull Turns Round" and 
Bull Turn Round answered 

"Yes, it is." 

"You are granted one wish and that 
might be what?" the old man asked. 

"I wish for one thing, that is that 
I might returns to my f ather' s camp and 
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my brothor and slstjgr would die i and my 
people haye plehty food.’* Bull Turns 

Round said. ^ ^ 

”So be it,*’ and with that Bull Turns 
Round was at his father’s camp and Wolf 
Tail and his wife were dead and all the 
people had plenty of food. 

The End 
% 

The Program A composition, Sample 6, was written 
by a child matched exactly in our background factors 
with the writer of Samples 4 and 5. It too shows the 
use of expressions very similar to those in the 
’’trigger story”. Here the vanishing of the fishy smell 
is not explicitly made the effect of Parasara’s j>ro- 
posal. 



Sample 6 . Program A; Grade 6 

One day a king was taking a walk 
through a forest. He heard a strange^ 
sound coming from the reeds, by the river. 
He looked in the reeds and found a basket. 
He lifted the cloth and saw a baby boy 
and girl. He took the basket home and kept 
the children for his own. 

The girl grew to be very lovely, but 
she had an odd smell of fish. No perfumes 
or baths could help her. 

One day the queen became very ill 
because of the smell. The king decided he 
would take the girl back to the forest. 

In the forest a fisherman found her. • 
He asked her to live with him because his 
own daughter had died. He named her Sati. 

She lived happily with the fisherman 
for many years. But the fisherman was 
getting old. When she helped him ;6tfith 
his work, all the people would frown and 
turn their heads, because of the odor. 

One day she heard someone calling for 
a boat. She went to help him. When she 
came close she saw it was Parasarra, a 
famous man. He smiled at her beauty. She 
came closer, and waited for him to turn 



aw^y in disgust. But he did not, he only 
allied at her ahd aSked her to marry him. 

The fish Smell Vdttished from the air. 

They were wed and lived hajppily at 
his palace. 

^ ^ 4 4* 4* ^ W«# rJf 

OdlIipj.t? r, wuxwii n«io WJ. X w v«=»i t^j v«*« sav> v.»w* w» 

Sample 3, weaves a whole new story by chartging some of 
the "trigger story’s” events, putting them in a new 
setting^ and making the jealousy of brother* by broth ei' 
the motive for actions. Several children made ad- 
ditions in the "trigger story” which bring jealousy 
into the relationship between Bull Turns Round and Wolf 
Tail. Sample 7 makes explicit the reason behind the 
jealousy. 



Sample 7 . Program Bg Third Year; Grade 4 

Once ages ago their lived a boy named 

Miro. 

He was a boy that was like a god. And 
in some ways he was a plain boy. One day 
Miro and his brother Marg were going the 
school. Now his father Margert love the 
bigger one better now that made Marg mad. 

So one day Marg said to his father, "Dad 
v\^y do you like Miro better then me,” 

"Well because you are getting into so much 
trouble that I-I-I just can’t say it.” So 
Marg went out to kill his brother. Marg 
said, "Come on Miro lets go to Mareo hill 
to look at the fall". So they did. They 
look and they look, until Marg pushed 
Miro off the clif . Miro full in the water 
and floated down the stream. Now Marg ran 
home and told what happened to Miro. His^ 
father ran to the stream and yelled for his 
son Miro I Miro! no answer came. Now Miru 
was on the sand and he saw a man and the 
man fed him and gave him and drink and gave 
and pill and told him to do. Give him this 
pill and he will die. And so he did and 
Marg die and Margert and Miro live for a 
long time. 
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Situation til Mvth. \yriting ; 



Rationale . Piaget In hiO books? The 
and Thought of the Child , Jh± 

fho lA/ftrif-U The uniicFs Conception of Physical, .yau; ^ 
saliEvlts The Growth ot Logicar ^inking trom Ohild^o^ 
to Adolescenge ;’*-*^ has reported that usually from^age 
seven on cniiciren are grOwiiiQ away iroin s 
nature which involves *nythical elements --taki^^ 
gradually the type of empirical 
phenomenon needed to work with scientific 
As a rule, this step in conceptual growth takes Place 

by fits and starts, here and ihifd^mav 

alized to all natural phenomenon, pus, the 
seem to osHIlate back and forth between the mythical 
and the empirical views for several years. These years 
usually happen to be coincident with the years the 
child is in elementary school. 



In view of this, it would seem that xn first and 
second grades children are often of the habit of m.lnd 
which makes it easy for them to ^n ®yth- 

making — but as they advance up through sixth grade, 
the loss of a mythical view of nature mpes It *ess 
natural for them to indulge in myth-making. 
would guess that only by making peir work jjtth myt , 
a genre, a conscious effort would they be pie p 
duce and develop myths of sufficiently high to 

be helpful for them to understand and appreciate the 
body of myth literature handed down to us by ancient 
civilizations. 



llJean Piaget, The Language and Th ought of the 
Child (Cleveland: The World Publishing Company, 

Meridian Books, 1955) 



12jean Piaget, The Child* s Conceptpn of the 
World (Paterson, New ierse^ Littlefield, Adams & 
^C57T1963) 



i-3jean Piaget, The Child* s Concept pn of PhvsicaJ. 
Causality (Totowa, New Jerseyl Littlefield, Adams & 
Co, ri9i>5) 



14jean Piaget, The Growth of Log pal Thinking from 
Childhood to Adolescence I New York: Basic Book, Inc., 

Publishers, 1958; 
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■ The Nebraska Ptoa^&rw* d^v^ldped as part 6f Project 
English, includes wotk with myth ac h gei(i?e at each 
grade level from kindergarten onward. Situation III 
was conceived as a possible measure of the effect on 
children’s Writing that that part of the curriculum 
might have. Theoretically, its appearance in the 
curriculum at each grade level should act as reinforce- 
ment and development of the child’ s natural ability 
to mythologize. Further, one would expect that children 
under the Nebraska Program (our Program A group) would 
be better able to compose well-organized myths, that is, 
if that part of the program is effective. 

It must be emphasized here that from our stand- 
point the child's penchant for myth-making is net to be 
considered per se valuable. We do not hope that future 
reporters and researchers in science come to express 
themselves only in mythical terms I Rather we see a 
child’s ability to compose well-organized myth and to 
understand that genre, which blossomed in pre- techno- 
logical civilizations, as a foundation on which to 
build a thorough understanding of the history and 
literature of ancient and remote peoples. 

Structure . The investigator taught a unit on 
“myth" in which myth was treated as a type of story 
that gives a supernatural explanation for some natural 
phenomenon. A tape recording of the story of Narcissus 
and Echoic was played and then discussed as a way of 
explaining, “Why are there echoes?" and "Where did the 
Narcissus flower come from?" After the presentation of 
the unit by the investigator, which was limited to 
twenty (20) minutes, the children were given thirty 
(30) minutes to write and spelling^ aid was offered them. 

Since the instrument (see below) is built to 
separate feedback of unit materials from other materials 
brought into their compositions by the children them- 
selves, and since the Program A groups were asked to 
write myth in three consecutive years and in each year 
the unit was slightly varied, outlines of each year’ s 
presentation may be useful to the reader. 



IbRobert Graves, Myths of Ancient Greece Retold 
for Young People (London: Cassell and do. , Ltd,, 

19601, pp. 153-155. 



o 
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Fitfet Year Quifelifae ; 

Myth -- ah arthieht type of story which came down 
to US via word-of-nibuth telling fot many years before 
ever put in written form. 

Ancient myth-makers were unacquainted with the 

a+^nn uiA fn^ fih+. olvd in SClGnCOS OPG** 

IV JUIIVt W* ^ ^ ~ * 

scientific age. 

Questions which probably prompted myths were much 
like questions the children themselves probably have 
asked their parents about the things that are vana 
happen^ around them. 

Narcissus-Echo Myth — Echo explanation empha- 
sized. 

Samples of phenomena for which ancient myths have 
presented explanations: 

Earthquakes, volcano eruptions, rainbows, 
rain, thunder, lightning, sun and moon 
traveling, seasons, flowers, sea animals 
remains on high ground. 

Samples of explanations suggested from ancient 
myths: 

Gods* punishment — ^ earthquakes, volcano 
eruptions, and lightning; gods* warning 
people — > thunder; sun-moon travels, 
thunder gods* playing among them- 
selves; gods* bridge to their home — 
rainbow. 

t 

Names mentioned: 

Zeus, Wotan, Hera, Apollo, Athena, Pluto, 
Narcissus, Echo, Leda, Bacchus, Venus, 
Saturn, Cronos. 

Second Year Outline : 

Echo-Narcissus Myth — Echo explanation reviewed. 
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Narcissus explanation emphasized: 

Gxieek Narcissus flower differs from our Narcissus 
flomt — purple and silver and somewhat larger. 
Greek Narcissus shaped like ours though. It grew 
at edge of pools of water that commonly formed 

around mountain springs. Greek countryside is 

1 

and yellows# Purple and silver flower wculd oe 
striking in such surroundings. Flower seems to 
nod toward the pool of water — like looking at 
seif. (Mirror and Narcissus in glass stem bud- 
vase presented to simulate flower and reflection 
in pool with flower nodding downward.) Striking 
difference and beauty of this flower may have 
prompted the need for an explanation. 



Central point of unit: The upusual, the strange, 

the special things and the important things are 
fair field for myth-explanations. They would 
need something unusual, strange, special and/or 
important to explain them. Hence, the occurrence 
in ancient myths of extraordinary characters 
doing extraordinary things, viz., gods, godesses, 
©tc $ 



Third Year Outline : 

Reviewed: Myth or explanation of Echo; and of 

Narcissus flower; unusual thing to be explained 
by use of unusual characters; powerful characters. 

New Material - In myths of Greece and of American 
Indians you find these extraordinary characters 
very closely connected to ordinary characters. 

The ancient myth-makers felt very close to their 
gods. They believed the gods watched over them 
and intervened in ordinary affairs — e.g., Apollo 
turned Narcissus into flower and Hera made Echo 
invisible and unable to say anything but what 
others said. 

Swans in forest with Narcissus and Echo -- one 
might have been Zeus. 

This time instructions for writing were given 
which limited the phenomena children were to explain. 









V>'‘ ' 7^ I 

■ * ' {-.■■ \*-v ■'. '' ‘ 









- ; ^v, J vV,» ,j-:f/ 






The investiggtoi sketched three mburttain^ ^simi- 




eabh mountain la in xne uniteu ;L“I *"chil-" 

Indian lore probably contains myths ■** 

dren were asked to "write myth to explain something 

about on4 of thas© mountains”. 
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aiTOATiotj in l^istRtJ^iEN^ 

1* Is the child’.s compositiort a Inyth of the type 
asked for (i.e., explanation of natural phe- 
nomenon)? 

Yes No 



If Yes: 2. Is it the same as the “model myth” 

children heard? 

Exactly Not at all 

Partially Only some names 



3. 



Is it sparked by material given in unit 
by investigator? 

Yes No 



4. What phenomenon is supposed, to be ex- 
plained? 

5. Is there any tip-off givens (a) that 
mythical explanation given is untrue? 

Yes No 

(b) that mythical explanation given 
is outmoded? 

Yes No 



If No; 6. Is it a myth of another type? 

7. Is it a fairy talev, fable, or fantasy? 

8. Is it a factual or biographical story? 



9. Is the organization of the story clear? 



1C. Is the child done (i.e., has he indicated in some 
wav in his writinq that he has finished* e*q«» 
"The'Tn'JT? 



11. Is the story complete (i.e., has it been wrapped 
up logically)? 



\ 
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Compositions were sorted out on the basis of data 
picked out via the ah|6v^ instrument into three general 
categories: A.) Cornhotiiibhs containing myth of the 

type requested, i.e., mythical explanations of hatural 
phenomena; B.) Compositions containing other types 6f 
stories; and C. ) ' Compositions which were either too 
incomplete or too ambiguous to classify in A of B above 
or which were not story-telling endeavors at alii 
Writings' in each of these general categories were di- 
vided into subcategories, as follows: 

A. 1. Myths containing no feedback of materials 

from the investigator's presentation. 

2, Myths containing feedback of materials 
from the Narcissus-Echo story only. 

3. Myths containing feedback of materials 
from investigator’s presentation but not 
from Narcissus- Echo story. 

B. 4. Other types of myth: a.) origins of the 

gods, etc., b.) god-man relationships. 

5. Stories containing fantastic elements: 
a.) fairy tales; b.) fables; 

c.) fantasies. 

6. Other types of story-telling; a.) factual 
accounts of events; b.) biographical or 
autobiographical accounts of events or 
adventures not included in any slot above. 

C. 7. Compositions too ambiguous to apply instru- 

ment, and blank papers. 

8. No story, just questions. 

9. Compositions too incomplete to place but 
if completed would probably be in Cate- 
gory A or in B, above. 
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iMyth of type askeci for. 

^ther types of stories. 

^Compositions unclassif iable as A or 
*For subcategory designation key, see 



• With regard , tQ/thfe and significanda of certain 
parts of the it may be helpful fox the 

xeadeX to bear in mind the following points: 

<“ , " ' ' , ' ' ' ' 

!•) If a child in his fiction ejcplicitly indi- 
cates that the story is untrue or otitinoded» he has not 
sufficiently grasped the working requirements of the 
genre of the fiction, interestingly, such 
occurred with greater frequency am 6 ng myth-w*itir59 
ehdeavors than they do: among fairy- tale, fable, or 
fantasy writings of the children who participated xn ■ 
this writing situation** Examples of what we classifxed 
as: ‘^tip-offs are: VThis is what they used to thih|c, 

”Wfd* Icnow better now, but a long time ago.'. .. .” Ex- 
pressions of the fbrm, ”Once upon a time 
(happened),. were not taken as ”tip-off s'\ for our 
purposes. 

2.) The orggniratipnal clarity of compositions ^ 
was rated solely gh the basis of whether the rater; could 
tell what Was going on ^ the story as f ar as the 
sequence of events and the cross references (>^ 9 ., 
pronoun anteCedants) ^ were concerned. The 
Xogicai completeness of compositions was rated on the 
basis of «h:ether the writer had tied up the threads of 
the events- sequence 8 in such a way as to make the stoxy 
self-contained and self-explanatory i If, after reading 
the chiidts composition, the rater could ask questions 
of the form ”So what happened with of ” How did 

happen?” and not lind clear answers within the 
child’ s writing, the composition was rated "logically 
incoinplete." 

The matters of clear organization and logical 
completeness are necessary Concerns in the training of 
a writer. They are of importance whether the writing 
is in the nature of fiction or fact, myth or science. 

‘ Ih order to develop the writing habits necessisary to 
producing clear and complete writings, the child must- 
break down the tendency -- common at pre-school ages — 
to act as though he assumes, others completely under- 
stands them. This sort of behavior is included in 
^ what Piaget calls "egocentrism^*, I believe. It is 
involved in>the child, having said something, pro- 
/ :Ceeds as though the adult were not there cr as though 
; the adult should understand immediately what he means. 

the breakdown of this presumptive behavior is sometimes 
. shown when the child, instead of becoming disgusted with 
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the adult Who dOfes not respond “properly”, begins to 
worry over his owii^ way of expressing himself* 

Only when this worry is directed toward his 
writing can the child develop the objectivity toward 
his own language*behavior to produce and to appreciate 
well-written compositions. As these concerns are con- 
sistently directed toward the literary efforts with 
which the children of Program A are acquainted through 
the Nebraska Curriculum, one would hope that one may 
see the results in organizational clarity and logical 
completeness within the writings of those children to a 
greater extent than they are exemplified in Program B 
children* 

3.) Question No. 10 of the instrument is of no 
great significance with respect to children’s logical 
growth* It operates merely as a feeler to see whether 
the convention of ending a story with an explicit indi- 
cation that the writer is finished is used by any par- 
ticular segment of the sample more than by others. We 
obtained no great earth-shaking information by way of 
this question. It is interesting, however, that among 
second graders who wrote "The End” before handing in 
their compositions, there were some told the investi- 
gator that they didn’t get finished and asked if they 
might finish ” tomorrow". 

Following are some sample compositions gathered in 
the myth -writing situation. It is readily apparent 
from them, as from the whole group of compositions 
gathered in this study, that mechanics and spelling 
of children under the Nebraska Program (i.e.. Program 
a) are no better than of children under the con- 
ventional language-arts program (Program B). We must 
add, however, that neither are they any worse. These 
samples are not revised or otherwise edited, but are 
reprinted here exactly as the children wrote them. 



Sample 1 . Program A, Second Year; Grade 4 

Indian Corn 

One day Pohanabaybebuhscone, an Indian 
girl got marryed to a South American who 
had dark, dark, dark, derk scin. 
Pohanabaybebuhscone had a baby, part of 
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her wa4 repl and patt of her was dark, dark, 
darkj dlarkibia6k, her name was Pube. When 
Pube grew up she got marryed to an amerlcant 
she had a very unusual baby he had red scin 
like her mother dark scin like her father 
and white scin like her husband. Pube’s 
unusual baby lived one hundred years and 
in there religion they berryed every body 
with a pice of corn in there iuOUth, this 
corn grew and it was the colors of his 
scin and the indians used it and called it 
Indian corn. 












Sample 2 . Program B; Grade 4 
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Once there was a goddess named Nimbus » 
she was sailing through the sky when 
she met her brother which was 31. His 
name was Stratus, and did not like her 
a bit. They always f aught. Then one 
day Nimbus stumbled on a knife and 
turned into a tree, and Stratus broke 
his leg and turned into a flower. 

They lived by one another and didn’t 
fight any more. 



These are the products of two children who are 
closely matched in background and test scores. Both 
have parents who have completed high school and two 
to four years beyond, and who are employed in clerical, 
skilled trade, or retail business occupations. Both 
have scores on the CTMM between 120 and 124 and, on the 
achievement tests, have placed 1-1/2 grade levels above 
their actual grade. 






In comparing the two compositions we see that the 
point of Sample 1 is clear, while it is not so clear in 
Sample 2 — indeed, the reader wonders Just what Sample 
2 is supposed to explain or if it is supposed to ex- 
plain any natural phenomenon. It may be that the names 
used in Sample 2 are purposely chosen to make the con- 
nection and relationship between the characters* ^ Yet 
these connections if they are intended by the child are 
not drawn in Sample 2. Also in Sample 1, repetition is 
used effectively. We cannot with sureness attribute 
this to the effect of parts of the Nebraska Curriculum, 
since even though it did not occur at all in Program B 
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composition's, neither did it occur often enough among 
the Program A compositions to warrant that conclusion. 



Sample 3 . Program A, Third Year; Grade 4 

* 

How Lonq*s Peak got its cleft . 

UQ/ fVQ9 W 4. »#wvvw’^w»« 

Opollo and Zeus^ Zeus was just about to 
hit Opollo when Opollo ducked and Zeus 
missed and his hit put a big dent in the 
roof of the cave. 

He hit it so hard that it pushed up 
a mountain. Opollo threw his trident, he 
missed, it went out of the cave. And Opolld 
went raceing after it. 

It finaly landed he grabed it and 
hurdled it at Zeus on the way it hit the 
mountain and put a slit in it and thats how 
Long’s Peak got its cleft. 



Sample 4 . Program B; Grade 4 

Godess of Vl/ind 



Hake 'was the godess of the wind. 

Evey time he blew things out on the street. 

He was always a trouble maker. Everyone 
nos who he is because of his sound. Nobody 
has seen him because evil godess put a spell 
on him. From then on nobody has seen the 
wind you can’t feel him until he’s blowing. 

And then on he started hurricanes and thats 
his revenge. He is just a trouble maker be- 
cause he;^ makes people run after things to 
get them. He’s killed people and ruin’s 
people’s houses. 

The writers of Samples 3 and 4 scored between 120 
and 124 on the CTMM, placed one grade level above 
their actual grade on the achievement tests, have 
parents who completed high school and who differ in 
that the occupation of the father of the author of 
Sample J is of the clerical, skilled or retail 
business nature while that of Sample 4* s author is of 
the semi-professional or managerial type. 
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The outstanding differeHoe between Samples 3 and 
4. lies. in the extent to whidh the mythical explanation 
^iven ts deyieibped. Sample 3 shows much more ability 
to work within a stosry telling frameWoxk, whereas 
Sample 4 presents little more than the gist of a myth. 
In this Sample 3 is typical of our Program A 

(Compositions at this grade level but not typical of 
Program B compositions at Grade 4. We must note f how-* 
ever, that sample 3 represents the myw writing of 
children in their third year of working within this 
sort of situation; while Sample 4*s author performed 
only once within this situation. 



Sample 5 . Program A, Third Year; Grade 5 



How Longs peak became to have a dent ih it « 



It was a bright spring day. Lorendo who 
was one of the prettiest peaks in the valley 
was looking at his reflection in Madame 
Graderro, the clear blue pond on the foot of 
the mountain. , 

”Ah — Lorendo signed, what a buetiful 

day. 

“It is so true about me, I* am the most 
buetiful peak in the valley.” 

God Crientine who looked over this valley 
wich was called Valley of the sweet smelling 
flowers", was helping a poor peasant who was 
very sick . 

God Crientine was known as the kindest 
of all god* s but he just detested concieted 
things. He was known for a short temper 
also. While he was strolling trough the 
valley he heard nagging and someone bossing 
someone else around. So he started a trot 
and finally came upon Lorendo screaming at 
Madame Grader ro. 

"You stop letting those swans in the 
water," said Lorendo in a harsh voice "I 
can’t see myself." 

Madame Graderro was very much scared of 
Lorendo so she did not say a word. 

But God Crientine was very much in Love 
with Madame Graderro r.o he blew himself up 
into a enormous man and sliced a huge slice 
into Lorendo and made him ugly. 
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Gamble 6 4 Progi'awi Bj Qrade 5 

. . Once upon a tiifle there was a God 
with the name of Fire and he was always 

being chased by girls. But he didn’t 
like girls. So one named Stuped was a 
Goddes she liked him more than any others. 

llVt ^v/ ^ W w 

get her off his back. Or to lie or any- 
thing. So he told her he was disguised 
as a moose. And she went to look for 
some. But while in another part of the 
country he was comeing to a stream. At 
the stream he was going to get a drink. 

He saw d his refeltion and fell in love 
with him— self. He couldn’t even eat. 

And he died. One God turned him to a 
flower. The flower multapled and grew. 

The above compositions were written by Fifth 
Graders; who placed on achievement tests 1-1/2 grade 
levels above their actual grade* who scored on the 
CTMM between 110 and 114, whose parents’ formal edu- 
cational level was high school, and whose fathers’ 
occupations were in the clerical, skilled, or retail 
business category and in the semi-professional or 
managerial category, respectively. 

Two things are apparent in these samples which are 
typical of differences between the products from the 
two programs in this writing situation. One is the use 
of dialogue in the storytelling of (Sample 5) children 
in Program A. This device shows up in quantity in the 
compositions of sixth graders of Program B, but not in 
the earlier grades. The other difference is in the 
t ^gree to which the storytelling is developed. Sample 
C shows little internal organisation of the threads of 
the story. The Narcissus model is used; a character 
appears which would seem to correspond to Echo but 
nothing is done with her; the punishment or revenge 
motifs are not used — indeed the characters are not 
developed into living things at all. On the other 
hand. Sample 5 shows a great deal of sophistication in 
the use of these elements for a fifth grader. 
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Sample 7 . Prdgram A, Thitd YeatJ Grade 6 

One day a crimnal God, named Moran, 
had stole some very vabluable jewlfi from 
the king of Gods, Zuse. 

When he got to his hide out he looked 
down to the earth and saw a great mount ian. 

1 ^ ] _ -L 0.1 • ^ ^ 

iiiu;aiuJL0is JL ux* a uxmc 

and said to him seH, "The day I die, I wish 
to be hurried upon that mountian below me on 
earth. 

Zues who knew where his hide-out was, 
sent five of the strongest God-policemen to 
bring him back. V/hen he was broght back Zues 
sentenes him to a stoning. After he was 
stoned and killed, he was thrown over the 
edge of the sky onto the mountian where where 
he wanted to be hurried. 

Since everything about him was bad, the 
place where he was hurried was marked with a 
black stripe. And becaus he was hurried there 
the mountian was mamed aftor him. And thats 
how the mountian got the black stripe and its 
name. 



Sample 8 . Program B; Grade 6 

Long ago before there were any scien- 
tists, the people of Oc^ee always were 
wondering why the water on a mountain ran 
down instead of up. They thought there 
might be a gaint shattered the earth and 
made the water run down. Some thought 
there might be a gairt at the top who blew 
the water down. 

These people also wondered why it snowed. 
They thought there might be X an in- 

visable gaint that had a bad case of dandrof 
and he was always scratting his head. 

They also wondered why it rained they 
thought this same gaint s mother was always 
spanking him so was always crying. 

The writers of Samples 7 and 8 are matched in 
parents* occupation category, in parent educational 
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dfid ih their pldceineht oh achievement te^ts* 
They differ in th^t rhe aiithor of Sainple 8 scoured 
between 105 and 159 on the CTMM, while 3ciihple 7*s 
writer scored between 110 and 114 on the same test* 

difference between these two compositions as 
evidence of the sixth grader’s ability to work within 
of inyth is typical of the sixth grade pro- 
situation* sample 8 is an example of 
the kind of ” tip-offs” found in a fair number of 
tourth through sixth grade Program B compositions. 

Sample 9. Program A, Third Year; Grade 6 

Long ago, there was a very large 
mountain. This mountain was in the land 
of the giants. The giants used this as 
a bridge. One day it started to crumble, 

I he largest giant took his knife and cut 
it in half* so the rest wouldn’t crumble. 

And now they use it as a mirror because 
it is so shiney. 



Sample 10 . Program B; Grade 6 

Once upon a time, there was this big 
ole’ volcanoe. Ordinary people .called it 
a flycatcher. 



You see, clouds aren’t really clouds. 
They are giant flies, exept that they are 
invisible. Every once in a while they let 
people see them. They have races, too* 
Black Clouds, GREYCLOUDS, RED clouds Yellow 
clouds. Mcot clouds come out white. 

Anyway, back to the fly catchers. 

Every once and a while, the flycatchers 
reach out thier fier tongs and lick up in- 
to the clouds and bring back one of the 
invisible flys. We call this action the 
erupting of a volcanoe. 



These compositions are products of two sixth 
grade children having Cim scores between 125 and 129, 
achievement test grade placement at 3 years above 
peir actual grade level. Their parents, both pro- 
fessional persons, completed 17 to 20 years of formal 
schooling. 
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SainiJle idj which giv4s more in the way bf 
deveiobihent bf the ^jtoJry than dbes its Pxograni A 
counterpart, is ih this respect an example of the most 
sophisticated sixth grade compositions from Program 
Sample 9 is not typical of Program A sixth graders 
myth writing. It is shown here as a case in 
against those who might think that the higher the Q 
the more capable a child must be in such a writing 

4*Kne Aainryi<» Q and Samole 10 may 

serve as reminders that individual children differ 
in creative ability, regardless of their likenesses 
in background factors and in standard test scores. 



Ratidhale and Stlructure . The products of this 
writing situation were gathered for syntax analysis as 
bart of the Hill Family Foundation study. They were 
included in this study of content and logic primarily 
because they represent the writing habits of the children 
of our sample in a different sort of situation than were 
the other compositions we gathered; In Situation IV 
the children were to write any sort of story they wished, 
true or make-believe, about anything they wished and 
from any point of view they wished. Children were 
given these instructions and then were shown a silent 
film "to give them time to think" about what they would 
write. The first year the film shown was about a baby 
fox; the second year about a hunter in the forest. 

Thirty minutes were allowed for writing and spelling 
aid was available for the raising of a hand. 

These compositions are of interest in connection 
with a concern for what children write about when they 
are given freedom to select their own subject matter. 

Also we were anxious to see how many compositions were 
representations of some incident or incidents in the 
film. 



In addition to their subject matter, for which the 
Subject-Classification List (see next page), the compo- 
sitions were read for the following information: 
l) logical completeness and organizational clarity — 
these were evaluated on the same basis as were Situ- 
ation III compositions; 2) the presence of explicit 
argument; 3) the presence of explicit analogies — 
i.e., similes and metaphors; and 4) the appearance of 
logical inconsistencies. We noted, top: whether the 

composition had a title, and if the title fit the story; 
and whether the end of the story was designated by some 
expression, such as "The End". 
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SlTUAtioW IV 



§0BjECr<.dLASSiFlCATIONS 



I . SCIENCE 



A. Physics 



1. 



Natural Phenomenon 

^ ^ XI ^ ^4* l^nti « A c 
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mountains, oceans, etc. 



2. Mechanical Processes 

e.g., how a mechanical object works, how 
a chemical experiment or process takes 
place, etc. 



B. Biology 



1. Physiological Processes 

e.g., human bodily processes or animal 
bodily processes. 



2. Biological Processes 

e.g., birth, death, growth, regeneration 
of plants, animals, and man. 



C • Manuf ac tur i ng 



1. How to make an object or mechanical 
device. 



2. Construction of or ingredients of some 
natural object — e.g., moon, stars, sun, 
etc. 



II; MATHEMATICS - LOGIC - LANGUAGE 



A. 



Calculations 

e;g., methods of calculating, estimating, 
with numbers or with units of measure. 



B. 



Formal Relationships 

e.g., logical-relations; mathematical re- 
lations, linguistic relationships. 



(Continued on next page) 
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Situation IV InstrUnient (Cohtinu6d) 



C. Classif icatory Names 

e.g.» whole-part- singular classif icatory 
systems* 



XXX. 
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"adventures” and "mystery stories",* 



A. 



B. 



Actual Personal Hist<>ry -- {no explicit 

tip-off given in 
composition that 
story is invented) 



1. 



2. 



Biographical -- (using second or third 
about: person) 

la) animal* 

(b) human* 

(c) toy or object 

Autobiographical -- (using first person, 
from point of only where age of 

view of: person in story is 



(a) human* 



within elementar 
school age group 






Invented Personal History..-- (explicit tip- 

off -- given in 
composition — 
that story is 
invented) 

1. Biographical — (using second or third 
about: person) 

animal* 
human* 

toy or object 



(Continued on next page) 

*Note: If (l) a baby fox, or (2) a hunter and 

a deer, make specific note. 
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Situation IV Instrument ( Continued)^ 



2. Autobiographical — (using first person) 
from point of 
view of; 



1^1 



animal* 

Kiiman# f <f atrA ac hviiVian. l 'f 

age of person in 
story is older than 
elementary school age 
children) 

(c) toy or object 



C. Actual Historical Events 



D. 



Invented Historical Events 

1 . 



Mythical event explaining actual 
phenomena -- involving situations of 
supernatural powers or happenings. 



2 . 



Non-mythical but f ictional event ex- 
plaining actual phenomena — not in- 
volving supernatural powers or happen- 
ings. 



3. Fairy tales, fables, fantasies. 



*Note: If (l) a baby fox, or (2) a hunter and 

a deer, make specific notea 
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Of thie 142 cbmpbfeitidils S^thered in Situation IV 
the first year: 2il% fell within fcJlass I of the Sub* 

ject-Classif ication List, IA% within Class il* 95i6?^ 
in Class III, and .1% were poems which did not fit into 
any of the other classifications. The second year there 
were 118 compositions of which: .8^ were placed in . 

Class I, none in Class XI, 98.3^ in Class III, and .8^ 
were poems. Thus, what the vast majority of our 
children wrote about when they could write about any- 
thing they wished turned out to be pretty much what 
one would expect — indeed, what most people would take 
to be ”a story**. See the charts following this page for 
a further breakdown, by Class and Subclass and by Pro- 
gram and Grade Level. 

In the first year lb of the 142 compositions used 
the subject of the film they saw. 12 of these were 
Second Graders* . The second year, there were 12 of the 
118 compositions which used subject matter from the 
film -- 6 from Third Grade; 4 from Fourth Grade and 2 
from Sixth Grade. 

Other information about the first year Situation 
IV compositions follows: 

123 out of the 142 gathered were logically com- 
plete and clearly organized. The 19 remaining con- 
sisted of 13 Second Graders* , 2 Third Graders* , 2 
Fourth Graders’, and 1 Fifth Grader’s compositions plus 
one poem. 108 compositions had a title, only 5 of which 
did not fit the story. 36 designated the end of their 
compositions. Only 14 contained explicit argument: 

5 from Second Grade, 3 from Third, 5 from Fourth, and 

1 from Fifth. "Because,” "since," and "so" were the 
only words used to make explicit these arguments. 3 
compositions contained logical inconsistencies -- one 
of which was also included in those who made explicit 
argument above. None of the compositions contained 
explicit analogies. 

Compositions from this writing situation in the 
second year were as follows: 

104 out of the 118 compositions gathered were 
logically complete and clearly organized. The remaining 
14 included 5 from Third Grade, 6 from Fourth Grade and 

2 from Sixth Grade and one poem. 66 compositior.^ had 
titles, only one of which didn’t fit the story. 30 



used ending desi^hationsi 10 made explicit argument -• 
including 2 from thlid Grade} 6 from Foutth Grade; 1 
from Fifth Grade and'! from Sixth Grade* Here again> 
the only logical indicators used hy the (Children were 
"because,” "since," and "so," 9 compositions cbntained 

logical inconsistencies — 6 of which were from Fourth 
Grade and 3 from Fifth Grade, One Third Grade and one 
Fourth Grade composition contained explicit analogies. 
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♦See Subject-Classification List, p. A-89 ff^ 



TABLE 28 



SITUATION IV COMPOSITIONS PROGRAM A 



First Year 



GR. LEVEL 




2 




3 




4 


Total 


f 







— % 


# 




_JL 


:ib 


r'l 1 

v>x a o 9 ' i i • " 

lA 


2 


5,9 










2 


2.3 

1.2 


lie 


1 


2.9 










1 


IIIA 


14 


41.2 


13 


41.9 


11 


52.4 


38 


44.2 


IIIB 


16 


47.1 


14 


45.2 


9 


42.9 


39 


45.3 


IIIC 






1 


3.2 




-- 


1 


1.2 


HID 


mm mm 




3 


9.7 


1 


4.8= 


4 


4.7 


Poems 


1 


2.9 


cm mm 


Mi me 


mm 


• • 


1 


X # 2 


TOTAL IN 
EACH GRADE 
LEVEL 


34 




31 




21 




86 



Second Year 



GR. LEVEL 




3 




4 




5 


Total 




T 




. # 




# 


% 


#, 




Class* n.* 
IB 


1 


3.7 










1 


1.4 


IIIA 


8 


29.6 


9 


33.3 


14 


77.8 


31 


43.1 


IIIB 


9 


33.3 


10 


37,0 


3 


16.7 


22 


30.1 


IIIC 


«i«» 




1 


3.7 


-- 


- - 


1 


1.4 


HID 


9 


33.3 


6 


22.2 


1 


5.6 


16 


22.2 


Poems 


9 •» 


mm mm 


1 


3,7 


-- 


mm mm 


1 


1.4 


TOTAL IN 
EACH GRADE 
LEVEL 




27 




27 




18 




72 



*See Subject Classification List» p. A-89 ff. 



TABLE 29 

sitbATioM iv 

Breakdown of all Class III* Compositions 
Showing % of Subclass at Each Grade Level 

First Year 



Subclass 


A 


B 


C 


D 


TOTAL 


Grade Level 


2 


46.3 


33.9 


•• 




, DO 


3 


26.9 


32.2 


66.7 


57.1 


43 


4 


20.9 


23.7 


33.3 


14.3 


31 


5 


6.0 


10.1 




28.6 


12 

142 



Second Year 



Subclass 


A 


B 


c 


D 


TOTAL 


Grade Level 


3 


32.1 


28.6 


-- 


40.9 


38 


4 


21.4 


48.6 


33.3 


36.4 


39 


5 


35.7 


11.4 


66.7 


13.6 


29 


6 


10.7 


11.4 


m 


9.1 


12 



118 



*See Subject-Classification List, p, A-89 ff. 
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The following arfe eamplea of OomposiHok.^ that were 
gathered fr^ith Situation IV k 



Sample 1 , Program A, Second Year; Grade 3 

Once thejfe was a man named Mr, Wright, 
and his neighbors name was Mr, wrong 



but they looked alik«;, 






car and everything looked alike, and 
thats why nobody could tell Wright from 
Wrong , 



Sample 1 might be taken to be precocious, especial- 
ly if one reads into it the sort of philosophical sym- 
bolism that traditionally goes with discussions of 
ethical matters. However, caution is needed on the 
part of the teacher whose third grader might produce 
such a writing. What the child has in mind is proba- 
bly considerably less sophisticated than any deliberate 
allegory in which two characters in the story are 
treated as the embodiment of two separate and opposing 
moral forces, the actions and visible characteristics 
of each working as temptations upon other unwitting 
characters within the composition. 



Sample 2 , Program A, Second Year; Grade 3 

Once there was a castle a gloomy old 
castle. And a goat and' a moat and a 
funny old float lived there. But the 
moat was STUPID t do you know how that 
moat is well he eats like a hog on top 
of a log. Well once he went out in the 
woods and he found aMONST ER =ind 
he looked like broom on a foom loom 
stoom fit on a sit and it lit will this 
go on all day it just might. 



Sample 2 represents something unusual in the compc 
sitions we gathered from any of our writing situations 
that is, the play with word-sounds that is going on. 
There is very little story involved and what threads 
one picks up seem to proceed on the basis of where the 
child*") play with the sounds leads him, rather than 
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the other way ar6uhc|, .fH^ ^Hyi)/ilh§ bouiidd 4^e4 ^re. miich 
like those drie bftehifihds ih the oraV wbxo^^pi^y 
children vip through Grade Three^ The rhyming soUndb / 
occur in small sets in which a rhythm Is involyedf and 
the child makes up "words'* to fit the rhyme and rhythm 
of the occasion. Thus, interspersed with word patter^ns 
which Contain no outstanding sound-play, we see : 
foom loom ctooni," along with rhythnilc vliyirwi patterns 
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such as. 



"...and a goat 



and a moat 
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and a funny old float 
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"...he eats like a hog 
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on top of a log." 



Sample 3 . Program A, Second Year; Grade 4 

My Baby Sister 










"no" 



Yesterday March 17^' There was a big. surprise 
My mother had a baby, >v 

And now we have relies 
That we don’t have a name. 

Now is that rbout the same? 

My father went to the hospital 
And saw my mom and sister 
I guess when she grows. u|b, 

I guess she’ll be a twister, "no, Mister" 

My family is glad its over 
But we wish that they, were home. 

SOME ONE HAS TO COMB MY' HAIR I "Hush, yoti 
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Sample 3 shows a rathe* successfal a^tte^iiRt 
grate a play of sounds (namely,, rhyming spund^'Y^^ 
telling of an event wAilch,. incidentally, iiiias an 
happening in this child's life,. Here;, in 
Sample 2, the sounds are worked into- th^e stdiy Instetd 
of vice versa. 
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Samoid 4 > 



A, S^feond Y^clrj Gib^de 4 

*. V X ^ * V 

Once a fairly long tirhe aig6 th4f^ vvals 
a cow named Hymie a very well m4^ihered 
cow. And Hymie had a friend, a dog*; 
name American the Truef'ul*^ Hymie and 
Trueful had plombles, Hymie’s family 
had a this plomble for almost a 100 
•years. And Trueful was tying to help 
her with it, Hymias great, great, great 
grandpa cow was the cow that jumped over 
the moon,. And Hymie* s great, great, 
great, grandpa cow said that his daughter’s 
brother’s mother in law’s mother^ s son 
after son to another daughter and, that 
was none other, then Hymiei And Hyfeie 
was going to have to jump over the moon. . 
Trueful was in the space programph and he 
had a plan! Two men were going in a rocket 
past the moon and Trueful said, ^‘Maybe we 
can get in the rocket and when the rocket 
go pasted the moon they could jump out" - 
over the moon and fall down in the boat 
the men were going to fall in, Hymie said 
this was a good plan and wanted to do it. 

So Saturday afternoon Hymie and Trudful 

sneaked in the rocket hat was going to 

take off in 1 hour. Time pasted by and 

finely to rocket took off. And in 3’ 

days Hymie sighted the moon! Trueful 

and Hymie got ready to jump Hymie held 

her nose and Trueful shut his eyes and 

jumped. They were falling over the 

moon! and fell, fell, fell, untill th^ 

fell in the boat, Hymie was so glad she .%: / 1 

kissed Trueful and mooed. MCXX)ooooooI 





Sample 4 is one of the most graphic characterizatidrts 
among our Situation IV compositions. In compari sort with 
other writings by Grade 4 children it is outstanding in 
intricacy, of development as well as length. The child 
has in the story shown how the problem felt by one ' 
character aioss and then is solved with the help of 
another character whose regular occupation is such that 
it would logically place him in a position to help. At 
the end the solution is accomplished to the ^'glad- 
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satiSfactW of the chief chetaiiter.. Such expression^ 
as "TitiefUi shut his ^yes ana jufnped” are used^ showing > 
by describing thei.;: b^avlor, the beginnings of depth 
in character po]?txayal. * ^ 
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SanjEle_5, Program s, Second Year; Grade, 6 

The Last Trip 






One day it was raining very hard and 
I was very board* Then t invited my 
friend Mark over to play. Since we 
both imagened a lot of things , Mark 
said, "Let’s build a rocket ship and 
gb to the moon." I said, "ok," and we 
began to build a rocket in my workshop. 

First we got ah old barrel and began to 
fix it up. We put a carton of pop in 
it, some candy bars, and some ice cream. 

Fo¥ ah engine we used an old washing- 
machine. After; this was all in place 
we dedicied to test it. The washing , 
machine motor started up and a way we - 
went. To our surprise we were on our 
way to the moon. Since It was rainihg 
it to US about half an hour to get .out 
of the earths gravity pull. Within the 
next tvVO hours the moon was in sight, 
in a few minutes we were on the. moon. 

The total trip took 2l^ hr. 3 min. : Now ; 
that We were there we decided to explore 
a little. Then all of a sudden hundreds 
of little men came at us. We ran, for the 
ship’ and got in as fast as we could. We 
put some new Tide in the motor and we were 
off, just in time. The little men just 
reached us. The return trip Was quicker^ 
because there was no rain. We had enough 
for that end we decided to let some estonut 
to go there first before we would ever go 
again. Besides I got in trouble for 
missing supper, so you won’t catch me 
going there again. 
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Sample 6 « Program Second Yeari drade 6 

AbPicr 



He dashed into the doorway, which was 
pitch-black. The door was open, as he 
had expected. He moved quickly down the 
darkened hallway of the abandoned office 
building, vi;hich'was scheduled to be wrecked 
in a couple of weeks* Producing a rusted 
skeleton key from his pocket he unlocked 
the door to the room on his right and 
entered. As a mustty reek of rotting wood 
reached his nostrils, he spied the small, 
brown package carefully hidden in the H.E. 
corner of the room. He placed the small 
box in the left-hand pocket of his black 
leather jacket. He had found what he had 
come for, and was now ready to leave. 

The sound of footsteps reached his ears, 
the cops? Hardly a chance. Who could 
have tipped them off? True, here in the 
slums of Harlem there were many drug 
addicts and peddlers, but most people 
played mum if they knew anything, for 
squealers were usually tracked down by 
the gangs. He ditched down a stairway 
as a beam of light came through the open 
door of the main entrance and was re- 
flected upon the carcked tile floor. 

**He*s got to be here somewhere, boys — 
let’s circle around and frisk this 
joint!" boomed a voice and the clatter 
of running feet resounded through the halls. 
He soft-footed amongst the stacks of boxes 
and boards, and found a suitable hiding 
place. Knowing to be found would mean 
death, he covered himself with old news- 
papers. "Clackety, Clackety Clackety," 
sang the shoes as they skipped down 
the stairs!! Brother! what a rat’s 
nest. It’le take an hour to search 
this dump, and curfew is in 15 min! 



Samples 5 and 6 are examples of the best in 
development from Program B compositions. They differ 
from each other strikingly in the degree of serious- 
ness of the stories. Also Sample 6 represents the best 
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of relatively few cbmpositiajis Horn Program B which 
use a f ttrin of stptyt«iliri9 apBepHng primarily ih 
writ*t6n ratheJf tnan ih oiraX work. 
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Situaltion V Writiho abbut Natural Phenoja^M 



Rationale. SlncOi through the ether 
■ * ” liah- 



assignments, we could hope for no definite insights in- 
to the children’s notions of physical causality, this, 
situation was concocted to draw the children* s attention 
to specific natural events and to elicit their ideas as 
to how they happened to occur. When we decided to add 
this writing situation, we were sure that even the 
youngest children in the sample (our second )graders) 
could a^rticulate their notions orally, for Situation 
II discussions had already proved successful in getting 
them to express their ideas on such subjects. Thus, 
we were particularly interested in how much and \^at 
parts of their notions they would manage to get down in 
writing, what they would take to be '*an explanation** of 
natural events, whether mythical elements, would appear 
in their explanations, and how many would opt just to 
write a myth. 



Professor Joseph McVicker Hunt, one of our con- 
sultants, suggested the use of Illinois Inquiry Train- 
ing Films as a basis for the children’s assignment. 

The three films we used proved successful. 



Structure. Having informed them that they would 
be shown a short silent film of a science experiment* 
the children were asked to ’’keep their ideas about it 
to themselves” until afterward, when they would be 
given a chance to write. After the film showing, the 
investigator reviewed the film for the children. 



drawing diagrams of the events of the experiment on the 
blackboard.!® The children were instructed, then, to 



write “some kind of explanation of what happened.” 
Assurance was given them, too, that they did not have 
to write an explanation that adults would consider 
"right,** since we were interested in any kind of ex- 
planation they wished to give. Forty minutes were 
allowed for writing time. 



The first year, Illinois Inquiry Training Film 
Number 7 was shown and the children were asked to 



l^The diagrams drawn were merely reproductions of 
those appearing in the Idea Book accompanying the 
Illinois Inquiry Training Films in Physics. 
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explain: *'Why did the bah cbil^ps#?^* the. S^bbhd Ve 

Number 16>was shdWn hnd the children Wierb a$Redi? '^hy 
did the .bail stick in the ring? arid then later Why did 
it ‘.f all .through?** The third year * s f ilm was Number 20 
and the question asked, was "Why does one dbject float 
while the other object sinks?** 
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Situation V Instrument 

A. What feedback of film events ;occurs in compositiori? 

B. What mistakes are apparent in child’s perceptipri of , 
i in child’ s description of what he saw? 

C. Is any explanation of events presented? — i.e. , 
other than feedback of visible film events, 

D. Is ah analogy presented in explanation? 

E. Do mythical elements appear within child’ s 
explanation? 

F. If explanation presented does not fit into 

Scientific Explanation Key, what explanation is 
given by child? ; 

After the compositions were evaluated according to 
the above instrument, they were separated into groups 
as follows: a) those attempting no explanation arid 

coritaining no feedback of events •?- e.g., ** it just; 
collapsed;” b) those giving no explanation but cPn- 
taihing feedback of some events, and thus suggesting 
the child thought certain factors were especially 
relevant; c) those attempting natural explanations; 
and d) those giving completely mythical explanations. 
Information from the compositions in groups a, b, and c 
is lumped together in the charts showing results from 
this writing situation. Compositions of group c were 
further grouped according to the factors children 
thought were causal and according to the complexity 
with which they arranged these factors. 

Those presenting explanations involving the use of 
scientific principles were included as a subgroup of 
pfoup c. In order to distinguish those containing their 
cofrect use from others offering natural explanations, 
the guidelines for each film given in the Inquiry train- 
ing Idea Book under the heading, "Necessary Conditions," 
Wibre used as our bases. If the child’s explanation hib 
one pr more points on the list of necessary conditions, 
it was considered a ‘’Scientific Explanation". The lists 
of necessary conditions for each filmed experiment appear 
bplow, labelled: "Scientific Explanation Key". 
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SdlENTlFIC feXPLA^lATlON KEY 
FOR VARNISH CAN EXPERIMENT 



1. , For. the can to collapse the way it didj it was 
nepessary that the forces pushing inward become 
greater than the forces pushing outward. . 

2.. The force pushing inward came entirely from the 
pressure of the atmosphere which remained constant 
during the experiment. 

3. Thus the forces pushing outward had to be decreased 

4. One of the outward forces was the resistance of the 
can. itself. This was constant until the can col- 
lapsed* 

5. The other outward forces were produced by changes 
in the contents of the can. 

6. The pressure of the gases inside the can had to be 
sharply reduced to cause the outside pressure to 
overcome the resistance of the can itself. 

7. This sudden pressure reduction inside the can was 
Caused by rapid condensation of water vapor into 
liquid water, thus decreasing its volume and (in a 
closed rigid container) its pressure as well. 

8. The large proportion of water vapor inside the can 
was produced by pouring some water into the can and 
heating the can. 

9. The water vapor produced eventually displaced most 
of the air inside the can, but the pressure inside 
the can remained the same. 

10. The condensation of the v;ater vapor inside the can 
could cause a reduction in pressure inside only if 
no outside air could come into the can to take up 
the volume evacuated by the condensing vapor. 



(Continued on next page) 



Scientific EJcplanatlon Key (Continued) 



11, Therefdte it was necessary: that the mouth of the?^ 

can be corked after the vapor had displaced -mo st‘ 

of the air and before. the- vapor w as condens ed. * ^ 

' 

! 1 

12. Rapid condensation requires rapid cooling. : 



13; xi prpdjilce rapid cooling it Was necessary to pout 
cpld water over the can. [ 
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Since several children’ s Explanations contained 
the wordL pressure , it was necessary to set up cri- 
teria to' distinguish cases in which the child’s use^pf 
the w'brdfit the concept needed for the scientific * 
explanation from those in vdlich the child’s use was * 
not "scientific**. ' \ ^ 

■ ’ • • ■i' 

In order tp pppsidpr the Jase of pressure as- 
scientific we required 'that the following three things 
appear; in the composition: ' .. ' 

ll i an indication that the amount of pressure 
' I j exerted is changeabie;; _ _ ; : 

2; S the pressure spoken of is said to be 
" { either pressure of steam or pressure of ai??; 

3. i some ;celatio.nship is indicated between 
‘’pressure" and ''volume,” and/or between. 

I 5 "pressure'* ahd "t'^ i 

Tb^e: results gathered froi^ this writing situation 
showed^'^up rip; differences betweeri the compositions 
of Program A children and those of Program B children; 
Therefore, charts, a r^ arranged to present data by : 
grade leyel dhly> and not by Program, 
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TABl£ 30 

Situation V First Year Varnish Can Experiment Compo 
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key to £x||^Xanatioil t^Umbeti^ oO Tabli^ 3b 



0 = no explanation offered. 

1 = the can melted or the can got all soft either from 

the fire, the steam, or the water. 

2 ^ o1om£»n*(*c mi v^r) ^ n cmnlro 

and water; or ”hot and cold don’t go together." 

3 = elements were kept separate -- e«9** hot water in- 

side and cold water outside; or steam or hot air 
was kept trapped inside and cold water was kept 
outside. 

4 * short expressions in which scientific terms occur 

but are not used clearly enough to determine how 
the child understands them. 

5 « a specific element within the experiment is 

singled out but how it is taken to be relevant is 
hot clear. 

6 = opposing elements meet -- e.g., warm against cold; 

cold water on hot can; cold water and steam met 
and pressure "sucked up" the can. 

7 = there was a lack of air within the can and either 

"suction" from inside or "suction" from outside. 

8 ~ pressure is singled out af cau$al but notion of 

pressure is either incorrect ot incomplete. 

9 = there was a change in the c|an itself — e.g., "heat 

made the can stand straight^r, then cold water on 
it made it collapse;" "heat^ado the can weak and 
cold water on a weak can makes it collapse;" "the 
can was hot and then cold." The latter explanations 
often included an analogy with glass breaking due to 
quick and extreme changes in temperature of water 
poured on it. 

10= three steps in the child’s procedure are discernable 
which are necessary to his coming to use the scien- 
tific principles involved in a formal understanding 
of the experiment. However, the child has not hit 
the Scientific Explanation Key. 

11 = explanation hits the Scientific Explanation Key on 
at least one point. 
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SCifel<T±FJC fi>a>LAkAtiON KEY 

5 : 

i 

FOR THE ball AND RINO EXPiRiMENT 



A, For the ball to get stuck in the ring? 

!• The uiameter of the ball must be larger than 
the inner diameter of the ring. 

2. Since the ball slipped through the ring in the 
beginning of the demonstration, one of two 
changes must have occurred to cause the ball to 
“get stuck" . 

. a. The inner diameter of the ring got smaller, 
b. The diameter of the bail got larger. 

3. In this case, the ball was heated, which caused 
it to expand and have a larger diameter. 

4. The ring was not heated and maintained its 
original diameter. 



B. For the ball to slip through again: 

1. The diameter of the ball had to become less 
than the inner diameter of the ring. 

2. The ball, placed in the ring, conveyed heat 
energy by conduction to the ring, causing the 
ring to expand as it became warmer and the ball 
to contract as it gave up heat to the ring and 
thus became cooler. 

3. When the ball and the ring were approximately 
the same temperature, the hole in the ring was 
large enough for the ball to slip through. 



None of the compositions about the brass ball and 
ring experiment contained mythical elements at all -- 
thus there were no myths among them. 
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TABLS 31 

Btass Bail ahid Bins Compo’s, 

Second Year 

4 ■ ■ : ' 6 “ 
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TOTAL IN 
GR, LEVEL 
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27 


37.0 


28 


38o4 


18 


24.7 


TOTAL 

73 



*For the type of explanation designated by each 
number here see the key on the next page* 
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Key to Explanation ^iumbets oh table Si 



gave no explanation at all, and no feedbabki 

explanation not clear but indicates relevance of 
simple factor, e.g., hot, cold, fire,, etc* 

ball rneltedi and got sticky (^ooc'^) and stuck to thO" 
ring; and ball cooled, dried'^and^or hardened and 
fell through the ring* 

importance of kind of metal is indicated and of 
gravity -- "sticks to" ring appears. 

simple explanations like "it got hot" stuck; 
and "cooled off" ---> went through. (Change in 
temperature is supposed to be the only causal 
factor.) 

like 4 above but including an analogy between 
"stuck to". ring and "stuck to a magnet" therefore: 
heat --• > ball becomes magnet —'•❖stuck; and 
cooling --❖magnet wore off — ->fell through. 

simple explanations, short, somewhat unclear, but 
containing indication of change in size of ball due 
to heat or fire. (Not enough written to warrant 
rating as fitting the SB Key.) 

change in size of ball due to temperature change -- 
containing analogy with balloon "puffing up" 

(and "puffing down"). 

fits Scientific Explanation Key at some point, 
but are on one question or the other either un- 
clear or incomplete. (All have included temperature 
and size of ball relationship.) 

clear scientific explanation with respect to ball. 
Note; NO children mentioned possibility of ring 
changing diameter after contact with hot 
ball. Therefore, concept of "conduction of 
heat" is inoperative among these children 
according to their writing in this situation. 
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i SClMrtlFIQ EXPLflii^tidtil KEY / ;. 
FOR Tite WOOD ilbAl^INls <i SlRklNG EXPERIMENT 



Block A 



2 . 



i- 



1,. .For an object to stay at rest at the surface 

^ ^ ^ ^ JL.1^ ^ ^ A Jih ^ «A« % A ^ A ^ 
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the upward forces. 



3. 

4 . 

5. 

Block B 

1 . 

2 . 



3 , 

4 , 



In this case the downward force was equal to 
the gravitational pull on the block (its 
weight) plus the downward force of air 
pressure^ 

The upward force was the pressure of the water 
exerted on the under side of the block. 

The block sank into the water until its bottom 
surface reached the depth at which the upward 
pressure just equalled the downward force. 

At this point the block stooped sinking and 
started floating . 



For an object to sink beneath the surface of 
a liquid the downward forces on the object 
must exceed the upward forces. 

In this case the downward force on the block 
after it was completely submerged was equal 
to the weight of the block plus the pressure 
of the water pushing downward on it. 

The upward force was the pressure of the water 
exerted on the under side of the block. 

The block sank to the bottom of the tank be- 
cause the downward forces were greater. 
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(Continued on next page) 
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Scientific Expi^iildtien Key (Continued) 



5. 



The weight of the block itself exceeded the 
difference between the upward and downward 
water pressure oh the block. 



6. 



Since the downward force was greater the block 
moved downward until it reached the bottom of 
the tank. 



Of the 38 compositions gathered in response to 
this filmed experiment j none contained explanations 
that hit the Scientific Explanation Key. (See the 
chart on the following page for breakdown of types of 
explanations given.) 
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Situation V 



Gr. Level 4 
Expl. Nos.* y 



1 . 



TA6L^ 32 

Wodd Fl6ats and Sinks bijmpoU* 
Third Year 
5 



3 H 



A 



# ancJ 
of Totals 



1 


1 


10.0 


2 


11.8 


— 




3 


7,5 


2 


— 


„ — 


4 


23.5 


4 


36.4 


8 


20.0 


3 










1 


9.1 


1 


2.5 


4 


2 


20.0 


5 


29.4 


— 


— 


7 


17.5 


5 


1 


10.0 


1 


5*9 


1 


9.1 


3 


7.5 


6 


1 


10.0 


. — 


— 


1 


9.1 


2 


5.0 


7 


1 


10.0 


mm mm 


mm mm 


3 


27.3 


4 


10.0 


8 


4 


40.0 


1 


5.9 


-- 


-- 


5 


12.5 


9 


— 


«• m» 


2 


11.8 


-- 


-- 


2 


5.0 


10 


— 


-- 


1 


.5.9 


1 


9.1 


2 


5.0 


11 


«» «• 


mm mm 


1 


5.9 


mm mm 




1 


2.5 


TOTAL IN 
GR. LEVEL 


10 


25.0 


17 


42.5 


11 


? 

27.5 


38 


95.0 


Myths 










2 


18.2 


2 


5.0 



TOTAL 
40 



*For the type of explanation designated by each 
number here see the key on the next page. 
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5 

6 



Key id kkt>ianati6n Nilfhbets dh Table 3^ 



holes in block fill with water — ^block sinks. 
(Some contain analogy with boat filling up.) 

shape and size of blocks important: blocks contain 

aia^ bubbles or water bubbles. (Some contain 

ciiicub\/^/ WJUUZ4 lk/aJ^Juv#vla• / 

holes fills with water — ->sink;; and air inside 
-> float. (Boat analogy and balloon analogy) 



shape and size^ water gets on top of thin block 
— sinks it. 

some sort of substance or chemical in one block 
and not in the other. 

kind of wood different — one is soft and one is 
hard; and ebony tree originally grew in water. 



7 = kind of wood -- weight + hardness. 

8 = short unexplained expressions -- e.g., “density;” 

“pressure;” “weight.” 

9 = weight and size. 

10 = weight + size + shape (includes analogy with 

paper sinking). 

11 = shape + weight. 
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I Myjbh$ writtMll the to the 

films :bf trie vdrriish bsh S>tpbrilheht #ria the wood 
iloStlihg Srid sinking experiment ate in themselves 
interesting 9 so we are reprinting them here* 



Grade 4, First Year; Program A 

Why does the can coiiapse? 

the can collapsed because there was a 
spirt in the can who didn’t like to be hot 
in fact he hated it. So when they put the 
water in and heated it he had gotten so mad 
he made the can collapse. 



Grade 4, First Year; Program A 

Why does the can caliapse? 

Because when the lady had put about 
half of the cup of water in the can and 
then heated, the the can then sh6 poored 
gas over it it started to wrinkle up. because 
the can liked the smell of gas and then it 
sniffed and sniffed and blew the can. Thats 
my whole picture of it. 



Grade 6, First Year; Program A 

Why Did the Can Collapse? 

Well, where should I begin, okay I’ll 
start here. As the can was being filled 
with water they for got to let it breathe 
so the thing almost drowned. As it was 
placed over the bunsen burner it got so 
hot that it blew its top. Then after 
being through such a torture, well you 
can imagine what a cold pail of water on 
the head do. The can got so cold that it 
sneered. This is the only scientifical 
way it could happen. 
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Why dofel tile Can doilapse? 

The can collaped for there was a 
invisible demon was trying to get away/from^. 
the heat of the flame. He was runhing arpuhd' 
the room, looking for a place to get awayv 
from the peircing rays of heat, coming. from 
the flame* So when the lady took the can off 
the flame, she probably turned off the flames 
stopping the rays. 

The demon, tired by this time, was 
looking for a place to sit down and rest. 

He most likely spotted the can first, from 
the reflection of light on it. After the 
lady poured the water on the can, the demon 
sat on it. But the can was so hot that the 
demon got up again. If he hadntt, the can 
would* ve been thoughly squashed!: 



Grade 6, Third Year; Program B 

The reason the pine floated is because 
there was a little tiny animal in it and it 
could tred water. The ebony block had an 
other tiny animal in it but it couldn't tfed 
water but it could breath like a fish. So 
vdiile the pine animal was tredding warter so 
it wouldn't drown, the ebony animal wasn't 
trying to learn how to tred water so it went 
to the bottom and went to sleep. 








Grade 6i thiid V(54lrl I^rogldih b 

Why the Beata^tiful Ebony sinks and the Pine 

stay afoat. 

One time long ago there lived a old man 
with two beautiful daughters. The one daughter 
the eldest was tall and beautiful and her name 
was Karen and the other was Sonniei One day 
as Bonnie and Karen were out swimming one of 
the gods came along dressed as a old man and a 
goddess dressed as a old womem. They were 
planning to see which of the daughters were 
the most capable of doing anything. "Dear 
children would you be kind enough to show us 
to town? they asked. "Surelyt Bonnie stepped 
put and took the old women and man by the hand. 
But Karen^ who was very vain and selfish didn’t 
The gods saw this and took it against her. 

’’Karen, come help this febble man to 
town.” Bonnie’s voice rang. 

”No, I will not help any beggers, besides 
I have to get my beauty tan, and for you are 
supposed to be back and scrub the floor." 

Karen sank into the sea, and went playing by 
hlGlT 

The Gods watched Karen her hair as black 
as ebony, as discovered that she beat her 
sister. And Bonnie with hair as fair as pine, 
just loved her sister even more. 

The Gods dis sided to punish Karen for her 
wrongs as as they were out swimming one day 
something happen, Bonnie went right into the 
water but Karen stayed out. Soon Bonnie became 
tired and went home, Karen immediately got up 
and went in, she then swam clear out and she 
drowned. 

Some say that she drowned because a sea- 
monster attacked her, but Bonnie knows why., 
that Karen drouned and she didnt because that 
ebon’s beautiful color is like Karen’s beauty, 
and the pine is like Bonnie, and because 
Karen was so vain about her beauty she was 
omitted. 
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, .^v FrqiftMiSdibftiiii we rateij ”.soifehtific ex- 

pldhaMens*! ii^e H^ive selected (see befbw) oiie from each 
^rade^ievei about the two filmed experiinbhtsr the 
v?rriieh can experiment and the brass bell ^nd ting, 
experiment. The reader may propetiy es sortie .from these 
sample compositions that it would be rarbi Indeed# for 
a child at any grade level covered in this study to 
present on paper a complete explanation of these ex*» 
perimental phenomena under the terms of the assignment 
given for Situation V in the time allotted. Such 
complete explanations are more apt to arise in re- 
sponse to an assignment in which oral explanations are 
expected. But even thehpwe seriously question whether 
children (ages 7 to 12) are ordinarily equipped with 
sufficient logical abilities to organize their per- 
ception and language skills, within the context of 
physical causality, so vSs to give a complete explanation 
without prodding and guidance from others. 












Grade 2, First Year 



Why did the can collapse? 

When the can with the water in it got hot 
it steamed a then when it was taken of some 
of the steam was left inside and then when the 
the steam was cooled off it was turned into 
cold air and cold air sinks so the air from 
side pushe it in. 



Grade 3, First Year 



When she put the can on the flame the cold 
water became hot and formed steam. The 
steam excaped out the top But when she 
corked up the can the steam could not cxcape 
and when she poured the cold water on it the 
steam turn to cold water a it collapsed. 



Grade 4, First Year 

Why did the can collapse? 

The water all turned to steam and came out. 
the cork was put on it trapped the hot 
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ait the hot air was holding up 

the can because the can was half ifielted* 
When; the cold water was poured 6n it 
cooled the hot air that was holding up 
the can^ so the can collapsed. 



Grade 5, First Year 

Why Does the Can Collapse 

The water inside the can pushed out 
all the air when it was over the fire. 

The water boiled and heated up the sides 
of the can. When taken off fire, she 
put a cork in it so no air could come in. 
She poured the last of the; water on it, 
which cooled it. Since it had no air in- 
side, it collapsed under the water coming 
down on the top and sides. 



Grade 6, First Year 

Why Does the Can Collapse? 

1. Water was placed in the can. 

2. The can with the water was placed 
open over the heat. 

3. Vapor 4 rose from the can. 

^ 4. Hot Air inside the can expanded and 

gushed out the opening. Hot Air 
occupies more space than cold air 

5. The can was capped 

6. Cold water was poured over the can, 
cooling the air inside. 

7. The cold air contracted, leaving a 
partial vacuum. 

8. Since there was almost no air in the 
can, outside air pressure pushed in 
the can, because there was no air 
inside to equallize the pressure 
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Grade 3^ Siecond, Vbat 

1. Why did tild Uu Stuck? 
becauk^ the bail §dt bii^^er when it 
wa6 bbt over the Bunson burner because 
the Bunson burner was hot. 

2. Why did the ball fall through? . 
b^cayse when it cooled the ball, went 
hAcit +0 tts original ■ size and fell 
through. 



Grade Second Year 

1. When most things get hot they exspand. 

Thats why the ball stuck. 

2. And when the ball cooled off it contracked. 



Grade Second Year 

I think the ball stuck, because when 
it was heated the heat made the ball bigger.. 
Then when she took the ball out it cooled, 
when it was done cooling, the ball was back 
to its normal size and went through the hole. 
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APPEIvIDIX B 



Oral Discussion Situation II 



Rationale . There is good reason to believe that 
in the early grades the ability of the child to communi- 
cate his thoughts orally is greater than his ability 
to communicate them in writing. Through his second 
grade and even into the third grade ^ the child is 
experiencing the adjustment and coordination problems 
that go with gaining the mechanical skills and memory 
necessary to getting his thoughts into readable, written 
words. Until these necessary skills are developed, the 
child experiences frustration in getting his thoughts 
on paper--- frustration which is not so prevalent in 
expressing those thoughts orally. 

The taped discussions by groups of children in 
Situation II are primarily designed to allow each child 
the opportunity to express himself orally on subjects 
that are within his range of interests and that, there- 
fore, may appear in his written compositions. Children 
are taken in groups coincident with the reading ability 
groups of their classroom, in order to provide a situa- 
tion in which there is opportunity for them to react 
orally to what others in the group have to say. Further, 
the discussion sessions are run in such a way as to 
allow the child to say what he wishes without fear of 
” being corrected” by the adult in charge. Thus, if he 
has gotten material in the classroom wrong or mixed up, 
he may express his idea as it is -- his main challenge 
being, then, to get it out so that others may under- 
stand it. 

The materials given by the child in the discussions 
may then be used as a basis of comparison for notions 
the child expresses in his written situations, I, III, 

IV, and V. 













'i* K,** -' 

■^tyucture A Difec^ssion ^fessiohs ar^ held six:tinnes 
dutiri 9 the school , yjea^ with. eacH grdup of childteii, 
each diaesioh lastihg froth 20 to 40 thiriutes, depending 
on the size of tnO gto.Upi Since there are etdinatily 
three reading groups Within the classroom, children in 
our study sample are taken together with others in 
their reading group into Situation II discussibn^ ^ 
sessions. Question Books are assigned to the children 
to provide (l) a take-off point for discussions,, ahd 

\«/ aii xiiu^uav.xuu ux wiia u v^uxxuxcii ax«; iiiww w a^n. 

questions about during the course of their three 
years in the study. 

The investigator’ s procedure in f ive of the 
sessions each year is as follows: (l) A child is called 

on to select from his written questions one that he 
would like to talk about; (2) when the child has stated 
his question, he is asked how he happened to ask that 
question -- in order to get some background for the 
child’s concern with that question; (3) the child is 
then asked how he might go about finding out for himself 
the answer to his question — this gives the investigator 
some notion of how the child understands his question and 
what he finds relevant to its answer; finally, (4) other 
children in the group are asked to give their suggestions 
as to the way they might find out the answer to the same 
question. In one discussion session each year, after 
the children have written Situation V compositions, the 
investigator reviews the Suchman Film the children saw 
and asks each of them to explain why the experiment 
shown in the film turned out the way it did. In none 
of these sessions does the investigator answer the 
child’s question for him. 

The Sample . During the first year of the study, 
participants for Situation II were chosen from our 
second grade Program A writing- sample. We selected the 
one classroom to which the largest portion of our 
second graders was assigned. Since other children 
(about whom we had not gathered background information 
for the writing study) were also assigned to that 
classroom, we elected to include the whole classroom in 
the discussions and gather background data on the non- 
writing-sample children from the school records. By 
including every child in the room, it was possible to 
create the least disruption in regular class activities 
while disguising the fact that we were primarily 
interested in the behavior of only certain members of 
the class. 
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Fox the second and thixd years of the study these 
children were kept tddether, fCr the most paxt^ sC that 
we could follow them ihi the disCUssiort situdtidn through 
their third and fourth gtade^i> Because of the mobility 
of families within the school district the number of 
children from the writing-sample that we were able to 
follow for three consecutive years was only eleven 
(out of the twenty-nine participants at Grade 4 level.) 
Ganges from year to year are as follows: 



Number of children in; 





Sample 


Non-Sample 


Total 


First Year 


20 


11 


31 


Second Year 


17 


14 


31 


Third Year 


11 


18 


29 



Question Books 



About two weeks before the first discussion of the 
year the children* s classroom teacher provided them with 
construction and writing paper for a folder. She in- 
structed them to write down in their folders any questions 
they wanted to ask and to date them. They were told to 
do this during their spare time in school » and not to 
interrupt their school assignments by doing so. On the 
school day prior to each discussion the children* s 
folders — their Question Books — were collected, 
entries were recorded, and at the beginning of the session 
they were returned to their owners who kept them in their 
school desks until the next collection time. After the 
last discussion session of each school year the children 
were permitted to take them home. 



Question Book entries for each year were classified 
according to the Instrument on the next page. Samples 
of entries gathered in each category appear after the 
Instrument as well as charts showing the frequency of 
category and subcategory entries for each year. 
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INSTRljMfeNT fOR CLASSiFICATION 
QUESTION fidOK ENTRIES 

(AdajSted for bur putbdses ftotn classification system 
used by Jean Piagetl) 



I. QUESTIONS OF CAUSAL EXPLANATION 

a. Physics 
b; Plants 

c. Animals 

d. . Human Body 

e. . Manufacture 

f . Other 

II. QUESTIONS OF REALITY AND HISTORY 

a. Facts and Events 

b. Place 

c. Time 

d. Modality 

e. Invented History 

f. Other 

III. QUESTIONS ON ACTIONS AND INTENTIONS 

a. Actions 

b. . Intentions 

IV. QUESTIONS ON RULES 

a. Social Rules 

b. School Rules 

c. Other Rules or Customs 

V. QUESTIONS OF CLASSIFICATION 



a . Name 

b. Logical Reason 

c. Classification 

d . Other 



VI, QUESTIONS OF CALCULATION 

VII. AMBIGUOUS, ILLEGIBLE AND NON-QUESTION FORM ENTRIES 



^Jean Piaget, The Language and Thought of the, Child ; 
(Meridian Books, 1955), pp. 221-222' 
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EOTRIES FROM duESTION. BOOK^ 

li QUESTIONS OF CAUSAL EXpLA^^ATION 
a* Physics; ^ 

How was the universe formed? What makes the 
world go around? V/hat is the wind made of? 
What is lightning? Why do we have snow? 

4* ^ ^ *f 1# *ptir\? HfiXxuin 

I »\/ w XJIV/ W ^ ^ Jfc W W V«». 

made? 

b. Plants: 

How can trees grow from a seed? How was the 
pumkin made? How come trees change colors 
along with the seasons? 

c. Animals: . v o 

How can a caterpillar turn into a butterxly* 
How did people get here? Why do penguins 
live at the North Pole? 

d. Human Body; 

Why do our brains tell our parts of our bodies 
to move? Why do we need food? What are teeth 
made out of? 

e. Manufacture: , 

How do they make chalk? What is paint made 
of? How do they make magnets? What is 
glass made of? 

f. Other: 

How do we eat eggs and chickens come from 
them? Why are we white? Vi/hat makes you 
sneeze? 

II. QUESTIONS OF REALITY AND HISTORY 

a. Facts and Events: « , o 

Which is colder, the North or the South Pole? 
Do you like to count? How do birds get fed 
in winter when people don’t put out 

Is earth the only planet with air on it? 

How many stars are on the flag? 

b. Place: , . 

What state do the Monarch butterflies go I to; 
in the fall? How far is the planet Mars? 
Where do they make money? 

c X xinG • 

Why do we have months of the year? When was 
the war? 



Sample Entries (Corttinugd) . 



d. Modal ityi 

Could we live on bread and water? Do man- 
eating plants really eat men? Would 
elephants be strong? What will I be when I 
grow up? 

e. Invented History; _ o 

‘who was the first one to 90 tu the «iOori? 

What do heffalumps look like? 

f. Other; 

How does God hear our prayers? How did God 
make people? Where does the butterfly go at 
night? Was the Indians the first one who 
discovered America? 

III. QUESTIONS ON ACTIONS AND INTENTIONS 

a. Actions; 

If you were lost, how could you find your way 
home? Vhen we make a nuisance of ourselves, 
what can we do? How did the Japs surrender? 
How did we get the film (of the ’'Chinese’* 
bombing Pearl Harbor)? 

b. Intentions; 

How come it’s so important to go to school? 
Why did the pilgrims come to America? Why 
do bees sting? (....and wasps sting?) Why 
do we have a war? 

IV. QUESTIONS ON RULES 

a. Social Rules; 

Why is there a law? 

b. School Rules; 

Why do we have to go to school? 

c. Other Rules or Customs; 

Why do we have Easter? Why do women wear 
high heels? 

V. QUESTIONS OF CLASSIFICATION 
a. Name; 

Who invented words? Who named the planets? 
Which man is the most famous man? 



(Continued on next page) 



Sample Entries (Gofttinued) 



b. 



c. 



d. 



Logiical 

Why didn’t the pioneers have the saitie thing 
that we have today? Why is there folk tales? 
Classification: 

Would it be foolish to fall down? Are 
peanuts nuts? What is the difference between 
warm blood and cold blood? why am X human? 
Other: 

How come a nest is made of hay and leavei>? 



VI. 



QUESTIONS OF CALCULATION 
Is 4 X 5 = 20, b X 4 = 20? 
When do numbers stop? 



What is 300 + 3000 « ? 
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Instrument, p. B-4 



lye must remind th^ readier that the task of ^ 
classifyiri^ children* s writtfeh ciue$ti0rts into kinds 
presents difficulties for Onfe Whb is concerned With 
what the child is asking about, rather that the Syntax 
Of his entries. There is some question in oUr mirtd, 
for instance, as to whether the child’s — particularly 
the second grader’s — memory for what he meant by his 
question is dependable in such a situation as ours, 
where there was often a lapse of as much as two weeks 

LV#C7dl Ullt? LXIllC LUt; V3IXXM IIIOLAV LI 1C ClI LX 

the investigator talked to him about it. It was what 
the child said at the later time that we used to de- 
cide how to classify the question. But we were not able 
to question every child about every one of his entries. 
Perhaps, we would not have had any entries in Class VII, 
if we had been able to do so. Our interpretation of 
unquestioned entries (which amount to less than one 

? uarter of all entries) was based, then, upon our 
amiliarity with each child, his ways of expressing 
himself, and his range of interests and conceptual 
understanding. 

With regard to our adaptation of Piaget’ s 
classification list, we have used as best we could the 
guidelines of his study of children’s questions to 
place our Question Book entries under a general class 
heading. But to further sort out questions of a given 
class into subclasses, we found it helpful in several 
cases to add another subclass to the list given by 
Piaget -- this serving as a box in which to put those 
entries which belong within the class but which differ 
significantly from those in other established subclasses. 
The list of sample entries (see above) following the 
instrument should help the reader to see what sorts of 
entries were placed where. 

Although there are quite a number of different 
sorts of questions entered by our children, the type 
of situation in which those questions were elicited 
surely plays some part in influencing the proportion of 
those in certain classes. For instance, once the 
children became aware that their teacher would not be 
their interviewer in the discussions, those who had 
made entries which were personal questions for the 
teacher made no more entries of that sort during the 
remaining time in the study. Also, those that had asked 
personal questions of the interviewer did not continue 
to ask them, and in some cases refused to offer them for 
discussion, after the first discussion session. 
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The fact that the fchildreh became awai^e. that 
discussions would be (st. the--'bim’e ox th^ first 

session) may also have played an influencing -role in 
the sorts of questions entered in their Question Books ^ 

Of this we have no clear evidence, however, 
work with the children in discussion was done yhe 
presence of the tape recorder until they had; partxcr- 
pated in six sessions each year fox three y^ars* me 
only discussion held with these children, wit^oux f,. . , 

tape recorder was done in mid-May, 1967, in the cniioren s 
re 9 ular. fourth grade classroom with their teacher and 
others present as observers. We noted nc particular 
change in the sorts of questions entered for 
discussion, even thbugh the children we .e aware 
there would be no tape recorder but th/^t there would be 
observers. From this we conclude only that the lack ot 
tape recording activity and the presevr/'.e of observers 
were not influencing factors in the lypes of entries 
this group of fourth graders — many of vmorn had par- 
ticipated for three years in Situatic n II — made in 
their Question Books. ^ 
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Further, the fact that our children’s questions 
were to be written down by them, rather than asked 
orally as was the case with the children from whom 
Piaget got his questions, probably affects 
extent not only the sorts of questions asked but also 
the linguistic forms bf the questions. In this connection 
our attention is drawn to the entries of five of 
children (who were part of our writing- sample as well 
as participants in Situation II). The dates given in ^ 
these children* s Question Books showed that characteristi- 
cally several questions were ntered on the same day and 
that those questions bearing tfie same date usually took 
the same form. Investigation into what the child meant 
by each question in a series revealed that in spite of 
the fact that he put them in the same linguistic form, 
_he-_off^ered-them-as-_quite different sorts of questions 
according to our instrument. It was not unusual to find 
these children in explaining their questions orally 
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Question Book entries for this demonstration 
discussion were not tallied in with those used for the 
taped discussion sessions and which were counted for 
the charts on pp. B»8 - B-11, above. 
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actually^ t^statihg* ttifem iri other fojins fbtbs which 
bore greater reOemolahbe to those the class of questions 
ihtendedli 

The following example may serve to show this 
phenomenon in the children’s writing behavior: 

A child® s Question Sook has these entries bearing the 
same date and appearing in this order: 

1. Why is there- a sun? 2. Why is there people? 

3. Why is there chalk? 4. Why is there school work? 

5. Why is there maneaters? 6, Why is there a flag? 

When the investigator talked with the child about his 
questions, they were reformulated as follows: 

1. How does the sun help us? 2. How did the first 
person get here? 3. How do you make chalk? 4, VJhy 
do we have to do woi^books in school? 5. Why would 
a tiger eat a man? ^Jjthat is, would the tiger eat him 
because he’s hungry, because he’s mad, or because 
he’s scared^ 6. What do we use /national/ flags 
for? *” 

The fact that this sort of continued use of the 
same linguistic form appeared repeatedly in the Question 
Books of five children in our Situation II group and 
also appeared occasionally in others of the group suggests 
that perhaps the children tended to take the visible 
form of the first written question in the series as a 
model for succeeding questions. If this is so, teachers 
and researchers into the writing behavior of children 
(ages 7 to 9) must seek an answer to the question: "To 

what extent can the written work of children be said to 
express their thoughts?" And certainly the validity of 
testing procedures requiring children to write short 
sentences or even phrases in answer to a variety Of 
questions should be open to question, if the children’ s 
performance on such tests is to be taken as a measure 
of their understanding. 
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the Discussibns 



Question Book discussion sessions were held With 
oUr Situation II children on a regular basis. During 
the fitst year they began in March and were carried on 
through the middle of May so that each group of children 
wete met Obout every two weeks. The second year# they 
began at the first of December wid ran at four week 
intervals for the first five sessions# the sixth session 
being helcj in mid-May, only two weeks after the fifth 
session. There were two week intervals between the 
first five sessions during the third year, with about 
six weeks between the fifth and sixth discussion sessions. 
The change in time intervals between the fifth and sixth 
sessions during the last two years was due to the fact 
that the sixth session was reserved for discussion of 
the Illinois Inquiry Training film shown the children 
as part of Situation V, Hence, the last session for 
each year was scheduled to take place as soon after the 
children wrote Situation V compositions as was feasible 
in the teachers* schedules. 



The average size of our discussion groups was ten, 
although there were times during the three years in 
which as few as five and as many as fourteen participated 
together in a session. In general the groups differed 
from each other in reading ability -- that is, according 
to norms reported by the publishers of the readers used 
at each grade level, here, our high group placed on the 
readers tests at least 6 to 8 months beyond the average 
for their grade level, the middle group from 3 months 
below to 5 months above the average, and the low group 
at least 4 months below average for their actual grade 
level. Differences between the discussion groups were 
not so pronounced or clear-cut in IQ scores (based on 
the CTMM). Our high group represented IQ scores ranging 
frcm 110 to 132; the middle group ranging from 98 to 115, 
and the low group ranging from 87 to 110 o 



We made no effort to freeze any participant in the 
group in which he began the year. If a child began the 
year*s discussions with the middle group, for example, 
he may have ended it as a member of our high group for 
discussions. However, any such shifts were made to fit 
in with the way in which the regular classroom teacher 
worked with the children on their reading lessons. Only 
three of our children were affected in this way (none 
from our writing- sample) and then only during the second 
year of discussions — i.e., the third grade. 
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. thete wa6 [cdnslddra)>le dhiftikg of ; group mernbers 

tha arid of out socorid yfeot and the beginhing of 
our tnlird yeat* This wOib d^iifrtarily due to the fact 
that members of the low group in third grade wOrb re- 
tained in third grade rooms or sent to other fourth 
grbde rooms for the third year of our study. As a 
consequence t some of the children who had previoiiOly 

M^Cil Jbll ailU IIIXVAUX^ ^X\/M|i/9f V¥^A>V? |/XOWS#\« *»i 

middle and low groups within their fourth grade class- 
room. We were permitted, in addition to holding 
discussion sessions with the fourth grade classroom 
to which the bulk of our Situation II sample were 
assigned, to have discussion sessions with four of 
the children who had been retained or reassigned and 
who had been in the low group during the second year of 
the study. The success of our discussions with this 
low low group is dubious. We shall discuss it Ister. 

The presence of the taps recorder and microphone 
seemed not to inhibit the children* s behavior greatly 
after the first couple of discussions. At least we 
cannot imagine what the children’ s uninhibited behavior 
would have been like as different from what they actually 
did do in the sessions. At the first session, as second 
graders, most of them expressed interest in the tape 
machine and wonder at the playback of their own voices. 
During the first year’s sessions, the investigator let 
each group listen to the playback for a minute or so 
before returning them to their classroom. During the 
second and third years, however, there were very few 
requests for playback. 

Keeping sufficient order within a group during a 
session sometimes became a problem for the investigator, 
for children (particularly during their second and third 
grades) would get excited and all try to talk at the 
same time — the result being that none could be under- 
stood on the tape. In these cases it was usually 
enough for the investigator to quiet everyone down and 
then quickly give the talkers a chance to explain them- 
selves one after another. In any case, a child was 
returned to his classroom during a session only when 
he had repeatedly disturbed the attention of the group 
by carrying on a giggling spree or a talking spree with 
another child which was not related to *Ahat the rest of 
the children were talking about. Even in these cases 
the child was always asked not to continue his disturbing 
behavior and was sent out of the room only when he con- 
tinued after the warning. 
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As a matter of praptice the inv6stigaior did not 
report childreri^s tnisbehaVior to tHeir classroom teacher 
unless it was essential that the teacher know r- as in 
the case of a child being returned to the classroom be- 
fore the end of a discussion session. 

Perhaps the most striking contrast between the 
children's discussion behavior in the three years of 
the study occurred between the second grade and the 
third grade. We noted that the time that the children 
would willingly stay on one question before asking to 
go on to another had more than doubled between the last 
discussion at Grade Two and the first discussion at 
Grade Three. 

During the sessions with the children at Grade 
Four they showed a definite increase in the use of 
gestures and facial expressions along with their ver- 
balizing, In Grade Three only three or four children 
used gesture in connection with their talk, whereas 
by the second session of Grade Four discussions almost 
all children did so. Also during Grade Four sessions, 
several children requested permission to draw pictures 
and diagrams to help "show what I mean", 

♦ 

We noted about halfway through the second year that 
certain kinds of responses were often made to the comments 
and questions contributed by some children in each group. 
Since these seemed not to have anything to do with what 
the contributors said, it occurred to us that these re- 
sponses were actually social reactions to the persons^ 
who were contributing. In this connection, tha re- 
sponses we were particularly interested in would best 
be characterized as cases of the heckling of one child 
by another or by others. In order to get some other 
kind of data to account for this, and perhaps to see if 
the children had begun to appreciate contributions to 
our discussions on some basis other than whether the con- 
tributor was a "buddy" or a "rival," we administered a 
sociogram questionnaire to the group. The questionnaire 
contained such questions as "Who do you think made the 

best suggestions during our discussions?, "Who the 

silliest?" and who asked the best, and the silliest 
questions, along with questions, such as "If you were 
captain of the ball team, who would be your first choice 
for team member?", who would be your last?, and who is 
your best friend? cetc. 





By corfiparihg the results of the sociogram with the 

giggi^s ahcl= Hediclihg instances whicii were reproduced of 
the tapee pt childten* s discussions, we found that, in 
about two-thirds of the instances of Responses to 
certain children’s remarks, the child being giggled at 
or heckled was the child "Who asked the silliest 
questions" -• regardless of what the child had to say 
on these occasions. Further, the sociogram revealed^ 
that he who asked "the silliest questions" was Msualxy 
he who was "last choice for the team." The extent to 
which the social relationships between the children 
colored their responses on the questionnaire was most 
striking among the girls of the group in which there ^ 
was a girl who had a speech defect and who said nothing 
aloud during the first five sessions of the year. (In 
the last session of the year the girl had made brief 
comment on the question under consideration. Her con- 
tribution amounted to some ten words.) Three out of 
the five girls in this group had filled her name in to 
answer "Who asked the best questions?" 



To see if similar reactions would occur among 
other children at this grade level, a similar question- 
naire was administered to two other third grade classes 
in the same school. This questionnaire was worded so 
as to refer to questions asked and suggestions made in 
the classroom (since these classrooms had not partici- 
pated in our Question Book discussions), and it included 
the same questions about team choosing, etc., as had 
appeared on the one given our Situation II sample. The 
results from these classrooms, too, showed a corre*- 
spondence between he who was best liked and he who asked 
the best questions, etc., etc. 



During the third year of the discussion sessions, 
we were on the lookout for this pattern of behavior, 
although we did not administer a sociogram questionnaire 
In general we did not find it after the first session 
of the year, except in the low fourth grade group and 
the low low group (oonsisting of children who were re- 
tained or assigned to another classroom). In these low 
groups some heckling and giggling continued through the 
six sessions regardless of what the contributors said. 

In the sessions with the high and middle fourth grade 
groups, the heckling and giggling did not disappear but 
it occurred usually only when the heckler, etc., was 
ready to voice disagreement with what the heckled child 
had said. 




When the. childjDen were asked by the investi^jator 
how they might find but the answer tb the questibh 
under discussion, they were at first hesitapt about 
using their imagination on such matters. But during 
the second year, for some questions, they became Xess 
hesitant in responding to the question often coming up 
with quite complicated proposals of procedures. During 

natively to this question was usually replaced by 
answer of the form: *'Look in an encyclopaedia.'*' ?n 

order to prompt the children to use their imagination, 
the investigator would characteristically ask the 
children to ** suppose they were going to write tho en- 
cyclopaedia*', then how would they try to find out, etc. 
This sort of procedure usually worked with the high 
group, but with the other groups it sometimes was 
successful and sometimes was not, and with the low low 
group (the third year) it was usually met with silence. 

Once the discussion had entered the "how would you 
find out" stage the talk was allowed to proceed openly 
on whatever track it might take — only occasionally 
returned to the original concern by the investigator if 
the children had not made clear as best they could how 
they got to where they were from where they’d just been. 
A non-directive interviewing technique was used as much 
as possible. By the end of the third year, children of 
the high group were able to keep the discussion going 
successfully without the intercession of the investi- 
gator, and when it seemed to them that the discussion 
was getting away from the original question they would 
remind the wanderers of it. 

Since only by allowing the participants to bring 
in whatever matters they felt relevant to a given 
question could we hope to get a clear indication of 
the ways in which the children were thinking, the in- 
vestigator gave the child speaking her undivided 
attention. Even when the discussion was carried into 
what may be considered in the public schools as 
"tricky ground" — e.g., prayer, or birth of babies -- 
it was treated with seriousness. Under just these 
sorts of conditions, we found second graders describ- 
ing "the sack breaking" (before mother went to the 
hospital) in terms of a plastic sack full of water 
that the baby punches a hole into when it’s ready to 
be born; and other second graders assuring one of their 
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group that “God must hear our prayers, because He|s 
everywhere and that means He*s standing right beside 
you, sb anybody that close could hear what you’re 
saying P* 

Analysis of the taped discussions revealed that 
many of the notions reported in the various works of 
jPiaget and associates in Geneva were operative in the 
minds of our school children too. For example, in 
various discussions some second graders spoke of "air” 
in terms of wind or breath; some even up into fourth 
grade referred to clouds and steam as “smoke**; third 
graders referred to the sun and the moon occasionally 
as “he" and used terms such as "wants” and "likes” 
in descriptions of the causes of observed motions of 
these bodies. A working conception of scientific ex- 
perimentation and hypothesis testing has only begun 
to be shown in the suggestions of two or three children 
and has become rather well established in the suggested 
procedures of only one of the children, and then only 
with respect to certain materials. By third grade 
when the subject of discussion had to do with the origin 
or the properties of some sort of material object, it 
was the general habit of all the children to answer the 
question about finding out the answer with some form of 
description of looking at the object — i.e., one could 
find out by inspection. As their familiarity with 
magnifying glasses, telescopes, microscopes, etc., grew 
the\ would add "through a microscope"., But usually 
"finding out" was a matter of "looking closely** and 
"looking closely" was synonymous with "studying," even 
though few children on very few occasions were able to 
give some kind of indication of what they were looking 
for -- other than just "for the answer". 

When children were concerned with questions which 
arose out of religious contexts, we note that several 
of them (those who obviously had had some sort of re- 
ligious instruction) were hesitant at preceding when the 
question, "how would you find out?", was asked. This 
hesitation is indeed a healthy sign in these cases, for 
it is linked as far as we can tell with a sense of the 
use of "finding out" as not fitting in the context of 
religious beliefs. 
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We noted* ip the course of the three years, 
that the children’s concept of distance as Verbalized 
in connection with specific problems or questions has^ 
gradually developed with respect to telative geographic 
distances. * At second grade they could work well with 
relative distances within their immediate field — 
school, home, the immediate neighborhood — but by mid- 
year of their third grade they came to work adequately 
within the framework of the part of the city in which 
they lived, went to school, church, etc., and with 
respect to cities in which relatives lived. By the 
end of their fourth grade, however, they had well be- 
gun to show an elementary acquaintance with larger 
geographic areas within this country and their relative 
distances away from their homes. They have for the most 
part not developed the objectivity with respect to their 
geography to judge relative differences from a point 
which does not represent their own location. 



During the third grade relative distance in time 
past began to be descriminated to a point within their 
own memory span which was hardly more than three years 
for any of them. All happenings which antedated that 
point were more or less undifferentiated with the ex- 
ception that they were counted as happening either 
after the time of the cavemen or during that time. 
During grade four some before and after ordering of 
events in American history began to emerge. 



In the second grade discussions having to do with 
language and the meaning of words brought out indi- 
cations that all the children assumed that language 
originated by way of an inventive ancestor — usually 
a caveman — and that additions and changes were made 
along the way by invention of other people. Such 
inventions were thought to have grown out of some 
fairly specific need felt by the inventor. 



When it became apparent in discussions that the^ 
children had been exposed to certain material in their 
regular class lessons or in their non-school activities 
that they had not been able to digest, we tried to 
search for some indication of why the children had ex- 
perienced the trouble. In such cases it seems that the 
child was limited in his ability to grasp the new 
material properly because of a conceptual model or 
analogy in terms of which he was thinking. Often in 
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discussions the troiiBXet^i child, would make explicit 
his model. Thl6 searved ad k clue to the investigator 
in analyzing the root of the child's confusion*. In 
searching the child’ s language on the occasion it also 
became apparent that the model he used could have been 
suggested to him by the language in which the new material 
was given to him. Perhaps, our most striking case of this 
occurred in a discussion with second graders about 
numbers . 

The children were considering whether, in counting 
to find the answer to an addition problem in which there 
were five- pi ace numbers, they would run out of numbers. 
One of the children said, ”No. Numbers don’t stop. 

They don’t stop ’til infinity.” When asked to tell what 
infinity wa^, he proceeded to explain that, when you 
were counting, it was like having a big box full of 
cards and on each card was a number. After you counted 
(flipped over the cards) for a long, long time, you’d 
get to the last card (number) in the box. Then you said 
the number that was on that last card and then said 
infinity. When the investigator asked whether "infinity” 
was a name for a last number, the child replied, "No, 
it’s Just a word you say after you’ve said the last 
number." 

Here the child’s notion of the number series is 
concrete, his use of "infinity" operates like the period 
at the end of a sentence -- like a sign that you’re 
finished. We note that the expression, "numbers don’t 
stop ’til infinity," works for him as "Numbers stop at 
infinity" might. And this is a natural result of his 
confusing the expression, "Numbers go on to infinity,' 
with the use of an expression such as, "We’ll go on to 
Chicago" when it occurs in response to a querie as to 
whether "we" will stop on the way. 

Following is a list of the children’s questions 
discussed during each year of the study. They reveal 
a variety of interests on the part of the children. 
Discussions of the Inquiry Training Films are not in- 
cluded in the list -- they are discussed immediately 
afterward. 



Catdlb^ue of Question? Dis^iussed in Situation II 
Sessions - I^irst Year 

High Group 

How come March comes before April? 

How does God hear our prayers? 

How many stars are there in thd sky? 

Wliat did the first man look like? 

What makes the world go around? 

Why are things spelled the same and they don’t 
mean the same? 

Why can’t we see the air? 

Why is Cindy quiet? 



Middle Group 

How come a bear hibernate? And how come a deer 
don’t hibernate? 

How come all animals are not alike? 

How did the Japanese surrender? 

How many children are there in Prescott School? 
How many people are there? 

How many trees are there? 

It would be foolish to fall down? 

Is there a last number in the world? 

Whnt can we do when we are foolish? 

What can we do when we are sleepy? 

What is the sun made of? 

What would it have been like a hundred years ago? 
Where does the butterfly go when it rains? 

Why do crabs bite us sometimes? 

Why don’t we have one reading group? 



Low Group 

How come the cavemen can kill dinosaurs? 
How did the first dog get here? 

How did we make a school? 

How far is the moon? 

What color is it? 

What does the earth look like? 

What do stars look like? 

What is 300 + 3000?’ 

What star is it? 

When is Mars red? 
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Why did Hack iurap the candlestick? ^ ^ 

Why didn't I pui any ijjUestions in my question booki' 
Why do cavemen- ii vie in caves? 

Why do we hay.e|-^o come to school every day^ 

Why do we hav0j to work all the time? 

Why do we have^ winter? 



Catalogue of Questions Discussed in Situation II 
Sessions - Second Year 



High Group 

How do people move? 

What is the moon made of? 

Why are Indians redskin? 

Why do birds fly south in winter? 
Why is the sky so blue? 



Middle Group 

Why are there flags? 

Why are there man-eaters? 

Why do penguins live at the North Pole? 
Why is Christmas a holiday? 

Why is there a sun? 



Low Group 

How did they (the pioneers) make clothes? 
What is a star? 

Where are the buffalos? 

Why does Gary suck his thumb all the time? 
Why does Kyle take off his boots in school 



Catalogue of Questions Discussed in Situation II 
Sessions - Third Year 



High Group 

Hovi do trees change colors along with the seasons? 
Hovr/ was helium made? 

Once I saw a movie of China bombing Pearl Harbour, 
I saw the inside of a Chinese airplane, how 
did we get the film, who took the picture? 






What bakes the Wipd blow? 
What*s Mars made out of? 



Middle Group 



How come people like to eat lobeter? 

How do you sneeze? 

How was the earth made? ^ /. . . n. \ +a 4n 
What state does the Monarch (butterfly) 90 to in 

the fall? 

Who started Modern Math? 



Low Group 

Which is colder, the North or the South Pole? 
Why do we have flags? 

Why do we have stars? 

Why is the earth round? 

Why is there a moon? 



Low Low Group 

How many stars are in the sky? 

How was it like about 50,000 years ago? 
What is in cars? 

What is sapphire made of? , ^ ^ 

When will we be able to live in the sear 
Why are we playing Bugman? 



Discussions of the Science Films . Discussions 
tilms shown in Situation V were held ‘/far within 

two weeks of the time the children had written about 
that year’s film. The session was begun with the in- 
vestigator reviewing the film-events and restating the 
question about which the children had written. Each 
child in the group was then given the opportunity to 
tell what he thought was the explanation. 

Later, comparison of each child* s writing in 
Situation V with the explanation he first offered in 
the discussion session showed that, in every case, these 
children first expressed orally exactly what they had 
written, but in the discussion situation went on to ex- 
plain further many of them using analogies to make 
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certain parts of theff notions ci|at> When children# 
who had iisod t the Wbrdi "pfesshrei" 4. 
ambisudtisly in their Waitings# Used the ™*" 
first oral offering in the same unconnected fashion# 
the investigator asked them to explain what they meant. 
These children could not explain in other words but 
Would saVf ”just pressure" and shrug their shoulaers. 

vshen they went on to talk more 9 the word was con- 
spicuously absent from their expressions. 

Particularly interesting were the verbal reactions 
of members of the high group (the first year) to the re- 
marks of the one second grader who offered an explana- 
tion fitting the Scientific Explanation Key f pr the 
varnish can experiment. It became evident that those 
who could not see how the air outside could have pushed 
the can in were conceiving of "air” only in te?^s of 
"wind” (i#e., moving air).. Of courset with this limi- 
tation built into their notion of air 9 the possibility 
of atmosphere and atmospheric pressure is not even 
imaginable. 

In second year discussions of the brass ball and 
ring experiment, even when probed by the tj'y^stigator, 
the children showed no signs of using a notion of heat 
conduction" to explain how the ball came to fall through 
the ring after sitting in it for a vdiile. Several 
thofught the ring woulo have gotten warm from beino next 
to the heated ball, but none considered it possible for 
the inner diameter of the ring to have changed as a 
consec^ jence • 

The film of the two blocks of wood (one floats and 
one sinks) proved generally baffling to all the children 
in that, after each Offered his own notion and had 
listened to those of others, they became unsettled with 
their own ideas. They t^vould say then only that they 
thought this /their own offering/ had something to do 
with why one thing floats while the other sinks, but 
they weren’t sure. Since the discussion showed that 
the children were thinking solely in terms of these 
two blocks of wood and not trying to formulate general 
notions of floating and sinking of objects, the in- 
vestigator attempted to draw the children into more 
general consideration by encouraging them to think of 
the blocks as just any two objects. In what followed, 
children centered on the combination of weight, size, 
and shape as being controlling factors. None referred 
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to the types 6i fPsfrces operating oh the objects that 
were outlined In the Scientific Explanation Key. 



Some Further Questions 

Several questions arise from the data gathered in 
Situation II which make felt the need for further study. 

1. Since the comparisons possible from this 
situation are longitudinal only, we have no definite key 
to what particular changes in the children* s verbal be- 
havior constitute growth. Thus, in order to interpret 
much of our data on a developmental scale, similar groups 
must be taken in a set of Situation II discussions, -•* 
groups ranging in grade level from One to Six, , at least. 

2. We are unable from just these discussions to 
tell whether training in this kind of situation is an 
influencing factor in the children’s linguistic or 
their overt behavior. Neither can we tell whethp the 
fact that these children are also regularly working 
under the Nebraska English Program is contributing to 
their behavior. At least twu new control discussion 
groups are necessary to give some clue as to whether 
these are influencing the data from Situation II — 
one group from a classroom of children under Program A 
and one from a classroom of children under Program. B. 

3. If training in this type of discussion situation 
has taken place to a considerable degree, it would be 
extremely valuable to know whether it would carry over 
into other types of group situations. Our demonstra- 
tion session in mid-May, after third year data gathering 
was completed, indicates that these children as fourth 
graders carry on in the presence of the whole classroom 
and observers substantially the same way as they do in 
the small group with tape recorder present. But would 
they do so in the classroom with their regular teacher 

as interviewer? Or in a larger group with a stranger 
as interviewer? 

The Final Report of Project No. 6-8713 under 
Contract Number OEC- 3-7-068713-0277 from the U. S. 

Office of Education may help to answer some of these 
questions. 




